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m brl#£ but meaningful eojouim to @lua» 
IM@ end literatiure an ©luma i discovered tbet tbe 
rate of gtamth of eiuma ie aleming* Wmt ippeere to 
be e barren land toda^# ospociaIXy on tbe perip^^^rf of 
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tlw ciits'# i® ^iriw<3 iptio a ®lw ar®® ovami^ht* Wwir® 
te® bem a muohroom grcmth of XaiMs on 

©Itim® aTO locatod belong to private peraons# tlw 
Ooveanioont of Kamatataa# th® Bangalore City Corporation 
and th® City StaiprtnwR® 'ftruat Board (now th® Bangalore 
Deimlqpront Authority)* Many institutions wrk in «lw 
area® mic^ a® th® Kamataha &Xm Cloar^no® Board, th® 
Bangalor® City Corporation# th® Bangalor® Drvelopiwsnt 
Authority etc*# 'Jh® Kanwstaica Blum CXeajo^nc® Board is 
®Kcluaiv®ly conotrned about sluiison private land®, 
Govomment dtepartBaent® of Health, Education and i^ial 
Kolfar® also vork in slum areas* Th®r® apisear® to b® 
rocar® dhaos than order in th® functioning of th® various 
organisations du® to lade of coordination between and 
asong thMtselves* Bor instance^ at the time of ®tt% 
th® "Chainean** or tKsmlne© of th® Karrmtaloi siuga Clears 
0pc@ Bexard ms not represented on th® Board of 
m«nt of th® Bangalore Developinent Authority* 


151 ® worh of th® Ministry of tiouslng and Wbm 
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probXeiaa of alums«-Mlfax» • siw-» 
a^teifiiatxation and alun!i-(i\anagai»ent go on Xncr^asiLng 
«r^ co^^lldatingi as the lasnlser of slisM goes on 
±ncr@a»JLng* A stage »iay isam When they &.m overgrow 
end out of control If they are not controlled In the 
Irtltlel et-ages. On® of those problms that need to be 
asntrolled Is to see that all children In slum areas 
mm admitted to schools @11 of thee attend school 
regularly 4 all of them learn in school and deserve to 
be prtDooted to higher grades and all of ttmm conE^let® 
m mlxilmtm term of imlversal coa^lsory primary education* 
As It stands# being In the smm city the slum population 
have not been Sfole to benefit from the educational f®wcl- 
11 ties available to them* iheir differential literacy 
rat® with the total pcq^latlon In Bangalore city prove® 
this |K»lnt* It ir«@y also true that Ihe e^cstlonal 
facilities are ivot dlstrllaxted In Bangalore city in a wiy 
that Is favourable to their <slum fsellies) utilisation. 
ikmmmc there was a prims tmsiM case to find out the 
participatory behaviour of slim children In relatleaj to 
the school systma In Bangalore City. 

X pn^red m detailed prap3«al highlighting the 
prOblm and mmt It to the Baucationsl ^sear#i and 




iKi our unit a®@i.ated mo in th© pilot atiK^ 
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CHAPTER I 


T?hQ Problerai Slums have become the inevitable byproduct® 

of the process of urbanisation* They grow over years 

defying all attempts at planned urban development* Any 

attempt at slum clearance gives rise. Ironically, to 

1 

further growth of slums# Ail big cities of the world 
have slums* Specially the developing countries of the 
world which are committed to a policy of 'growth with 
social Justice' face the problem in all its intensityi The 
problems of ‘slum clearduoe* have eluded the solutions 
offered so far, so much so that now planners have given up 
the jdirase in favour of 'slum improvement' or 'urban 
renewal.^ 

r - 

Health# Education and social Welfare assume great^ 

importance in programmes of slum iraproveinent than housing^ 

3 

and other public services* Of them# education is the 
foremost single factor in the economic development of slum- 
dwellers* The observation is borne out by a recent survey 
of Bangalore slums where it was discovered that lack of 
education binds a slum-dweller to the horrifying conditions 
of slum-life*^ Better employment# higher income and better 
living conditions are associated with education. 
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Research studies have revealed^ that inspite of 

the importance of education in the improvement of slum~ 

life# the--sluimgdM e_llers do not participate in the process 

Q|__e<^cation• When the literacy and enrolment rates are 

quite high for the city the same for the slums are quits 
6 

lov* Perhaps the slum-dwellers have numerous problems 
in not sending their children to schools* Tl'iese problems 
may be related to the social and economic background of 
the parents or the health and nutritional level of children 
or the available educational facilities or any of them in 
dlfferer4t combinations* Lack of adequate educational 
facilities or the imbalanced distribution of such faci¬ 
lities in a city may also effect the participation of slunv- 
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dwellers in the educational process. As such a study of 

^the availability of educational facilities f CTTjslum-dwe^ 

and its utllisati rux-ln -relation to the social# economic 

an d other factor s would -foe-quite necessary, and useful* 

Time is ripe for such a study in Bangalore City if Relsroan*s 

8 

observation in general is considered seriously* Bangalore 
City which is growing into a large metropolis should not be 

9 

allowed to become a necropolis# 


Review of previous work and need for the study : looking 
at the educational situation in India and Karnataka it is 
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seen that the Constitution of India envisaged^ as per 
directive principles, the achievement of universal 
Con 5 >uslory Primary Education for children in the age 
group of 6“14 years within a period of 10 years from 
the date of its Inception i.e., by 1960, While eight 
states, of which Karnataka is one, have achieved consi¬ 
derable progress in the matter of enrolement of children 
at the I standard level, there has been a high drc^out 
rate especially in the first four years as a result of 
which universal Primary Education has remained a distant 
dream. 


Karnataka State introduced Compulsory Primary 
Education in the ^e-group 6-11 years in 1961* The over-all 
enrolment rate in this age group has gone as high as 98%. 

But the actual number completing four years of primary 
education is less than 33%* iNbout 35% drop-out in the 
first two years. Ihe drop out rates at the end of four 
years for boys and girls are 68.34% and 78,4-5% re^ectively. 

V 

It is obvious that the drop-out rates are alarmingly 
high* Karnataka is one of the eleven states which fall 
below the national average in drop-out rates. 




However outlcsy on Primary Education in India is 

increasing steadily from one plan period to another 
11 

plan period# Even in Karnataka state the expenditure 

and per pupil cost of primary education are steadily 
12 

increasing though it is among the 13 states which 

13 

fall below the national average. 

The school drop-out phenomena is a nationwide 
problem as is indicated by the comprehensive study 
by Sapra C L on "Educational Wastage and Stagnation 
in India" (NCERT 1967) Using True Cohort method* 

His study shows that the wastage incidence is 75.09% 
in the case of boys and 84.74% in the case of girls* 

It Is highest in Grade 1 and then goes on decreasing. 

There have been numerous studies related to 
wastage and stagnation in primary schools. Right 
from the Hartog Committee report of 1929 through the 
series of studies of the research unit of the Botibay 
Municipal Corporation (1955^ 1956^ 1957^ 1958^ 1967®), 

^^tbe Satara studios <1953),^^ and studies by C L sapra 
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(1967, 1972), D S Rawat and S h Gupta (1970), 

M Jayararaan Cl967),^® UNESCO (1970)^^ to studies by 

Mrs Chandrashekharan (l978) and Sushila Bal (l979) 






there have been innumerable etudiea^n wastage in 
primary education. 

The most common causes revealed by a large 
number of studies are: poverty and indifference of 
parents^ need for children to be engaged in domestic 
worJe^ need for them to do paid work and supi^lement 
family income^ irrelevant education# want of instructional 
materials etci• The causes vary from region to region 
and their relative importance also varies from study 
to study. Except the series of studies by the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation the others have not been carried 
out with focus on urban planning* so far as Karnataka 
^is concerned there have been very few studies and these 
are just based on officially collected statistics* 

Further# no study has been there so far which is 
exclusively devoted to alum areas* The problems of 
life in slum areas differ from other urban and rural 
areas. Consequently the policies and plans of education 
in slum areas should be designed in a special way. 

It is in this context that a study on education in slums 
has been planned. 

Furthdr this is not Just a study of wastage in | 
reas. It is only one aspect of the study. Another 
^spect of the study is to find out th^jjae ctree of ^ ^ 

^ utilisation of speci al, educati.g]aal_j£ealjJ-tiQS by i 
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sJ-um~dwQllers in relation to t he ir goc dLal and economic 
back grounds It also studies the caures for non“Ut±" 
ligation* 


q^ieGtives of the study t The main objective of the 


study is to £: 


3Ut the participation rate in schoolin » 
-tbeLutillsation^^^ educational C 


in_s lum are as.-and--tbg^-WLtillsation.|^^ educational 
f aciULties by thoQ^S .siunif-dwellers who participate in 
the achool incj pro ce ss* _ The objective^;@iated in terras 
of specificity and detail are as follows* 


Objectives ? a) To study the social, eooncraiic and 
deraographiS characteristics of families vfrio send 
chlldr-en to school regularly and who allow them''^ 
drop-out* The main characteristics to be considered 
aro education, occupation and income of parents, 
caste and religion, education of other raembeifs in 
the family, size of the family and spacing of 
children and health^tatus of parents; 


b) To study the whereabouts of children 
who drop-out of schools. The main aspects to be 
covered or© duties of drop-out at home and outside 
the home, in relation to house-raanageraent, drop-outs 
in paid-work with all details, failure in school 
of drop-outs ? a nd 
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c) To study tJieydegree and problems of 
utilisation of special educational facilities offered 
by tbe Government of Karnataka to children who attend 
school regularly# The facilities to be covered are the 
Mid day meals scheme# the Pre-Matric scholarships^ 
scheme# the attendance sdiolarships scheme and the 
free supply of text books scheme# 

In the light of the results of the study it 
is proposed to devise ways and means of? ^ 

a# retaining the school-leaver in slum areas 
in the school and 

b# ensuring the If ull and proper utilisation 
of educational facilities by slum-dwellers. 

c» It is also proi^osed to suggest solutions 
to the problems faced by slum-dwellers in their effectiv 
participation in the schooling process# 

Operational definition of terms used in the study ? 

The key terras used in tais study that need to 
be defined for a clearer understanding of the report 
ares Education# slum# Drop-out# Regular attender# 




Utilisation and Social and Economic background# 
They may be taken to mean as follows* 

Education* Formal education from tlie I standard 
to the VX% standard of primary education. 

Educational Facility : School in a alum area is 
taken as minimum educational facility. After a child 
attends school regularly the provision of raid-day meals, 
fIJee textbooks, pre-matric scholarships and' attendance 
scholarships are considered <.10 educational facility. 

Utilisation * Attending a school is considered 
as minimum utilisation of educational facility. Leaving 
school is taken as non-utilisation. Getting the 
benofio of a special educational facility by regulor 
children is also considered as utilisation. 

Social and Economic Background* Caste, religion 
type of family^ size of family, parents' education, 
occupation and income, educational level of other 
members (other than the respondent in the family#* 
borrowing behaviour etc,, are considered as social 
and economic factors. 
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slum? There are many definitions of a alum* 

Slums are defined in different ways by urban planners, 
economists/ sociologists, geographers, administrators 
demographers and such other ixsrsons. There ate many 
overlapping descriptions of a slum in these definitions. 
However, the definition given by the Government of 
Karnataka a.:>pears to be comprehensive and acceptable. 
Though variables like iDer-capita income of the area 
or the caste background of the population are not 
referred to here still it is observed that the omission 

22 

will not make much difference. It is reproduced below. 

Declaration of Slum Areas» 1 * Where the Government 
is satisfied that,*^«”-“* 

a, any area is or is likely to be a source of 
danger to health, safety or convenience of the public 
of that area or of its neighbourhood, by reason of the 
area being low-lying insanitary,squalled, over-crowdod 
or otherwise? or 

b. the buildings in any area, used or Intended 
to bs used for human habitation are, — 





±* In any respects# unfit for human habitation; or 

ii, by reason of dilapidcttlon# over-crowding# 

faulty arrangement and design of such buildings 
narrowness or faulty arrangement of streets, 
lack of ventilation# light or sanitation 
facilities# or any combination of these 
factors# detrimental to safety# health or 
morals# 

it may# by notification# declare such area to be a 
®lum area. 


2, In determining vAiether a building is unfit 
for human habitation# for the purjxsse of this Act regard 
shall toe had to its condition in respect of the following 
matters that is to say 


i. repair# 

11, stability# 
ill, freedom from damp# 
iv, natural light and air, 

V. water-supEJly# 

vl* drainage and sanitary conveniences, 

vii« facilities for storage, preparation and cooking 
of food and for the diniX)&al of waste water* 

and the building shall be deemed to be unfit as aforesaid# 
if it is so defective in one or more of the said matters 
that it is not reasonably suitable for occupation. 


Prop-out8 There are many definitions of wastage. The 
dropping out of a child from school before the completion 
of a grade of education such as a four year term of 
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lower primary education or a seven-year term of higher 

primary education etc? is taken as wastage by many 

researchers. There is also the concept of 'incremental 

gains' (D.V. Chickermane 1962) where wastage is defined 
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in terms of learning-targets and achievements. Though 
'drop-outs' form one of the foci of the study^ this is 
not a study on 'wastage'. 

A drop-out is considered, in the study as a 
child who had been admitted to I standard of school 
and who left school before completing a four year term 
of lower priiuary education* He (she) might have left 
school Just one month ago and has no intention to go 
to school again or he (she) might have loft it even 
within a period of four years ago from the date of 
interviet-?. He might have dropped out at the I standard 
stage or the 11# III or Iv standard stages. A child ' ^ 
^bo has completed four years of lower primary educatiory 
but has not continued to go to higher i->rimary grade / 
is left out. ! 

Regular attenden A student who is attending the 
higher primary classes, that ia, V, VX and VII 
standards. Attendance is not computed from attendance, 
registers. Regular attender is considered as a child 
who has not dropx;>ed out of school after the completion 
of the IV standard (lower primary grade) and who has 
continued his studies. The child should be attending 




®cft05d rc9«i«-'i:XY at. the tJjrao of thc^ nttt4y* 


ifetliiaaoAoqy j Tto study' is set in Bnngraloro city«- TiJ© 

;,of iho city occoirdlfifj to the 1971 cotiuus 
i/oa laXllion and it Is astiniat®3 to bos 2*1 aiillon 
at „)runen&« Th© bIwi occordino to tlio 

iy7i oj*inU 0 out to hji 7.97 ^xjrcont of the totol 

iu oetiiii tod to bi3 12.00 ^vasrcont o£ the total <it 

AccoruirK^ to th^7 Diroctorato of To<?,m iilanidn* 
theta lb9 slasx in Baugdi.co City Cl971 d'taU 
But thts Buny dor® City Corporation In its iatoot 

Qmmm of oloisis has identified 199 (I97d data) 

» 

In Bar'j{jalaro City* InfcMnnatian about .x:)paXatioa<^ 
nu:.ib,3r of hoosoboldo# m'stivur tonguo of the majority 
of tin© p v>ul.jtion 4 f avallabio otiuc tional facilitlosi 

of echoofl and pwdiwa of instruction wjm colloete^ 
for all tdMjoQ sluras ( In sam cases data tfnc not 
amdlublo)* 

TIm; City niMmy tim cXmnMiM 

City, into 4 aones on the basis of ©ocio®* 
©eono'iic conditlow® of the housohoXds in yarimio 
r.mm» The smios are High &tedi«^ tow JMIm 

awl census dlylsiona of Bongalore city 






i/Jicli fall into ttUQSQ 4 zoma oro given tn 

jiJioa tlic 190 Elufflo IdentifloO by tbo 
City Oerisoratian war*.' atiolyscid froi tbo ,K3int 
of vim of ti 2 uir location in tb© four tb© ^ 

diotribotiin cjmerg'^l. 



iltgb Waditim 

lk3v; fcdiura 

bo.. 

S 

SI 

96- 

47 

-4— 
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TJfto r4UolJor of slwio wodcr tte coitraus oroa.'s end ‘.soneo 
nro a t.o tbo ro.wt Cay;.Kjndi?£ 



?cor tbo atrntUlcation of tho slw® of 
Du}'«c(ul city ao un<ter iirls Jtedlw# to# ttudlm 

aad laj,# ®oc4o«<*.m>riO!r,ic oroos^ it v#ris •eioclt’M on U:» 


bi..i'dy of om q:<; <iixlt:ncQ in pilot rstsidy to '■’ylisGt 
10 ^-cxcoot o£ tl'jii Bliisa'3 \fhicb tc 2 n clws* 

TI'ie«o 20 clMii wre no drawn 0,0 to prOj,:>or telQnoi;aly 
pag,ic,^c-ontaci in. tl')*! 4 TOaewjt. Inforfvt-ntion -ifewit 
niMim: of ho’asebaXdij# metter tongue of fel» majority 
of t';rj ;'K^ ^uloion# achoollrtrf iswiia of 

li36ii;uetio% r-'^ngo and I'x:ation of agio's offlexs cfcc^^i 
w©ro IWi/fc la vto^ t*;ilQ seloctiryj tbo Stiraplo alwa®* 




Hita lioti o£ aoloctod altiiin aloirj uith tl^ooa 
lufoTO'itlon ‘'iro praoeataJ in the r©i,x3rt Caiiixjwllss 

Caro w«'o talsan to tliat ttoo 
sQi!^.>lo olwsio oro oi^rond over qXX orocao oi Bongaloro 
City to cover coro elnmo# intomodiary aran^ 
oiwan 'jod alwa €» iseriyljQry of tbo city* 

Tho sani' lo o£ ona tlioasand ciiiidren, 500 
drQ.>**«»3SitJj uBTd 500 rogniar eliildxon uoro distril^ntofl 
ta Ujo 20 oltmic# As oncli tl>a target fix->.3 was 
25 d»^>«*outa aM 25 rfjgul-ir d'liWroo, 50 housobalcl®* 
p>or oltw* 

Bio iioor'by od’KXSls in ol«i aroas worn 

to draw tlio cu'Ma./ie o-f cliilUren*. Xtone© 
and ad'iressQs 25 UrO;>KXito and 25 rogsilar 
ca.lldrcn w,xo mllBotad from tbci nearby scliool/O'^wiIo 
using tl» raiidoji som^lino tcjdinic^* lb© droy-oiiws wore 

( 

drm« frctt ctosaoo X to W «.jnd tiso rogulare £rcw 
classas V to VXt» After a visit to o few slws it 
woo disceworod ttot tl» tracing of droi'5 out faRjllte© 
wm difficult Aa© to either cher^g© of fs0t re©id©nc» or 
raigratiew for work to other elaose* Ac sudh a 
Caisiw survey of drof;>-*Qats in elim© was mate and N, 
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a ra ndom sample of 25 students was dirawn* There 
were a few alums (two) where the requisite sample of 
drop-outs was not available. Then the nearby slum 
was approached to make up for the deficit* In the 
case of regular children/ if there was a deficit in 
the target for a slum from the nearby school another 
school nearer to the slujit was considered* As such 
the number of slums and schools Increased a little 
than what w®re earlier planned* 


As has been described/ multi-stage stratified 
random sampling technique has been followed to select 
the sample for the study* 


The Tool * A pr^linEuLiaary__at^y was made in a selected 
slum (Jagajivanramnagar slum)* Base data was collected 
about slum—life. Using this data and on the basis c£ ^ 
the study of literature on sIijots an interview-schedule ' 
was ooiiseted.. This was taken to 3 selected slums in | ^ 
Bangalore City* (Venkataramanagar slum/ Binnypet slum 
and Ambedkarnagar slum) 

Data was collected from one hundred households for I 
the ^ilot study and analysed* Using these data and 
(the reactions of slum-dwellers t he Interview-schedu le 
(was i mpro vised* It was discussed with colleagues at 
/the Institute and finalised. The interview-schedule is 
in four sections* Section I deals with ge ner al 


,f? ‘ 
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information about re spondent fam i lies o f drop-outs and 
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regulars* Section II deals with whreabouts of.the- 
drop-out* Sectioh. Ill deals with utilisation of 
special educational facilities--hy_ regular children* 
Section IV deals \7ith problems of slum-dwellers in ^ 
relation to participation in school# 

LimiStions t There are a few limitations in the study 
of Education in slums. One of the limitations is that 
the target of slum sample of 500 drop-out children 
and 500 regular children had to be taken jas a fixed ) 
number and not as a percentage of the total number 
of children in the respective categories. This was 
to be done as exclusive data about ‘wastage in 
education in slums* and 'regular participation in 
schooling in slums* in Bangalore City were not 
available. 

Another iiraltation of the study is about 
data on family-size and partic ipa tion in schooling# 
families could not be classified as nuclear and 
(Joint) extended families and considered for purposes 
analysis. However the number of extended families 
in slums itself is very low® 
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Literacy Rate 

Enrolment 

Boys 

Rates 

Girls 

In General 

79,24 % 

98 

98 

Slum Figures 

47.29 % 

— 
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NY^ 1964, Preface. 
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Eatieutloss**# ‘liducatXaw ©ad i*'%yc$ic4.<>gy iwl@w 
Vdl# Il/Jaa 1M2* 



thu stud^ haa covaroJ one tliousiind children In 
tongeloro City* They aro a^>r9"=id over tv/onty slums £r<» 
all regions o£ tho city* Q£ tham* there, arc five Imndred 
c^iildron ijbo hove loft oc1kx> 1 In tho recent »-saBt and tho 
roat 're attendiny t3ie Ui>£,Kar primary clarseo roguiarly* 

The ®.'3ffiplecl figure is a one and drawni through a 

rault’-stage stratifiad randcra ^^r-icodura doscribc’H?. earlier* 
ilQm follows on account of the diff«>rencen--Jai-4Wclal_Ji^^ 

^f^Ma-acdlg; I-f 0£ tiiose cMldri m-Wl’IiO ICaVO 

ki 3 <iiioal boforo OvW!^>letlntj tha lower rimary cjra.da of 
oduoition and thooo vi?ho attond the higher primary grail© 
regularly* Datn are prosonted in a corporative ^Msrspoctiv. 
Thin poro.activc covers auch details aa th:j ty,.jQ of school 
Stem which they Jrop^'ud out or attend at prouent# tJioir 
KiedliTO of Instruction, level o£ cjduc/.tion, occuiwtion 
£-md ine -rae of parents, alto of fcl^o fcmiily, educational 
lovol of faraili^anboro# oess, religion and casta, onsets 
.■nd lioMlitles, motii ;ir-tonguo, henlth-ototus of parents, 
atc». 






il.2 i>orcent of dro loafecj «rG £rctti ^srivat© 

Furtlier 0«8 jvj'irvont o£ cbildxon attend 

corj;torati-jn sclioolo and 4,4 isoxconi. of cbildran bavQ 
dco,,/ eO out lirom coXi^oratlon acbools* Tbe ^,«rticli5»iition 
or non«purticii->-:'tlon of diildtcn in cori^oratioa i.cbools io 
uraaoEct'inJciblii Q'- tho City Corixarntion has 

concentrator ito oducation>:‘X cotn in the fields 

of oocondary ami ;,:)re-^jrimary o(iuC'’ition i/ailo prlJisnry 
»jduC‘'.tion hOii rawriined bj.r and large a otato ros£X3nsjl“« 
bility* Hardly 7 of tho total numlx^r of ,>E:in5ory 
ochwla in Dangaloro City .iro run ty tl>o Corixjratlbn^ 

UcH*,3V-)r it i© |Uito revQuliraj to fiml th't uhilc tha 
;’MjrccutayG ol regular childron in ..clv.’ito schools Is 
<U4 only til* it o£ tho droj“oato la 11»2 t^rcant* The 
lirivato schools cht-xgo foes# insist on uniform and collect 
dofi'’.tlono« The sl»*a-^wolloEs fine it difficult to 
oQae children to such of thoao o<^iools* Porhayo the 
higher 4 ,>crcont<:oo figure obtainoo feur droy»outa in private 
sdi-ool,© is for tills rkoason. 

t'tediwi of Inotgmstion i The media of inatractim o,pQaro 
to te (Tsbl© Mo« 4 ) an lia;)ortant factor in the regul^ir 
cittend-jnco or pro^iotit behaviour of slim children*. t'‘3hilo 
52 j# 0 ^Ksreent of the dropouts are firm toimda mecli®! schools, 
68*0 ptJT'coinit of the rsgul a* cSiildren are from ©udi schools*, 
€m the other hand while 28#2 percent and 6*0 parcant of 



iiSco,'Outs aro tvom, Tonil uai Tal’uc/a WAiiyni sclxiolo,? 
tiic ^ .isrcantatjoo for roculars * aoncj n'JGii cchfAslo . xo 
XSa‘^ etlTKl «>@» 


It is: intorQi,itItiij' to jbuorvo tbo d ito frota tsblo 4 
uloao v.ltb data on nothor^toricjuo of tiio rosaondoutu in 
talalo 19 • KbanadL; in uj.j rAOfc!^„'r«toncfi|i2 of .:2.0 

^xjrc(.irit, of tlio dro^Kxito c\nd raodi'jm of inutractiofi of 
5M*0 ^5 ircont* 2t lo alo.) tiio faoth-.r“*tonc7uo of 41 *8 
, 4:xcont of tbo ror/ai r ciiildro^nioulura of inotruciloa 
■.\i^ ol 6'i*0 i.»orcanfc* It is .foosiblo th t for 30#oi _jQrce«t 
WM5; j£ tl»o dro.xauts fror^i Kaunadti oodluni 

I'jcboolo tiso raotJ'ser toncoc is not Kannada which is tho 
re^jlonal Irsxjucfjo md tho laasjuarjo of .sdalnlotr. tion In 


K-ira.! t c ika 0 1 a uo * 


Cfei tho tstljor honiJ for 3d«i^i,:orcunL o£ droyi-K^ats^ 
an.l Toiutju aro ooth r tongaoe resaactivoly wSiilo 
taoir brook Wt) .m tho basic tjf njoJiuni of ins tract 1cm 


,'rcont and bpO 'jorcont* Tha rurcGutt,.cp of 





t<> eiildren uiiooo u^otlxsr tonyac is Toiall or 


Tlio din saritiGs in the? figuroo for r«^<|iiiar ehildreo 
Inuio'te thvJt thQt<^26»20 ^;orcont of nsyalar children aho 
attoiK^ tonjidej tsediw ocliools though thair raotlfir tonguo 



It is Interentincj to n.jto tb t tbo ‘.?rcerita(je 
figures for crtojoutG/reQul-. r.^ 'tsonrr cbildran uitb Urdu 
aij tteir fit© .lua of Instruction ancii ..is tbeir saotbor tongwo 
is buICincad. Thero 12 #6 ,;orcont dro^nouts ataong Urdu 
raodliM of inatruction cbilorcn y.ullo too figure for Urdu 
S'WakirKj children is 13*20 poecGnt* sitiiilariy there Eire 
13«a pj^rcent regul-r children going to scboolo buv.'.nQ 
Urdu mudlufa of instruction wliilo fcSKs f Icyuro fesr Urdu s erikiiif 
ebiltbron aiaong regulars in 14*0 percent* 

/'I cxjp.trauiVv.* study of dropojxa oaU recjul'-ac 
it'i C«>t light af dtstn in tables 4 and 19 indicoton 
tlj't tl'io dro,j'«K3UL r..to in sltmc bus a ...osltive and aignifi- 

.M(iA4'iva 

o.nt xtttl’j mouiOT of irrstruction. /\cojrcling to o 

ourvoy report O'B.umgnlcira^'An Eraorglng Elatro,)Olio‘’ 

V l» a Prokaae Hao et4.nl. ISDC RQ;.)ort Mimoograpbod 1977) 
tlxa brook up of the ©lura [-tOMl ition in Btjmj.jii.jre City for 
jtlio four raajor language groups KannadJi# Tarail® Telugu arii 
I Urdu arc 34.44 percent# 24*7 pjrojnt. 17*Jl p'jrcont and 
I 10.20 ^ieroenttf 'rbo rest q£ the 13.29 lercant 1© mad© up of 
persons ©pe<iking Malayalnni. Tulu. Konkani. ttorothi etc.# 
[*iMt the fcicillties for education to ©lira dwellers has 
^evoloixjd in favour of Kannada a caking .x>pulatlon. on a 
£ollow"Up study it was o'fosorvGd that quite a £m schools 
hiiV© ^)rovislon to appoint o Tomil/tolugu toachor as the 



r'lniK^tlve iX).>Ml..tlon to uh-tt -troa W'y 

HOv;mfer^ the ;KJCtc v;or« Iriny ¥cAcrmt» ^ a acrutiny 
.u UiQ amolmunt uttsmlincQ m(}istera of tliroo of tto 
sjclicolj it ¥.tfi faund JrOi,x)Uto and irracjulta: 

■ ittuiidors in titeso adioois wore racstXy T*inilAoi^^ ®£«iolcin{j 
child£tjrt^ It will bo rjoceas. sy to loc-)tc aduention fad** i 
litlen on tbe T^ania of tlsu ianga-ioQ break-up o£ alnra 
.,c, al.^^tion feo attr-'ict dhtildron to the sebaoXs at-u^ retain 
wlion* 

cS-,-»^ytA 

Oropoatc by stanU^Ardst 0t4t ..o£ tiiooc child con wbo arts 


/Qiiroll ted to BChoola froCT alui .i^rea3 46.2b ix^rcent droi^ut 
bi'fojre Qc of-er ccwplatlng t!ia l standard (Rofer to Table 


V 




Ho 5 a )# 24.2 .mreent dro'^ut at the II atadard 
19.00 oorcoat dro,) 0 «t tho XX etandcArd otage and 9.60 [xaroant 
drOi>out bofmiTQ or juot after coaplotirei tljo lo^.'er primary 
ttago of education* Ttw drOi^out rates far 

AaaCjCa^- 'J ^ ^ d'i7\ 

tornatate‘afc-4SlK^-I#IXy-II■I-end ■'SV'btrKjou of ..primary education 




aro 6/f-' 0 


p roopoctlvoly. 


As high an .?.4*40 ^JorceBtAAgo of oluri!; children drOi>iiO'Ut even 
bafore caApIetirrj feho first «taf)c!ar,d of oducetion. Aa such 
tl¥j figuros t>£ 100 ,»ercont onrotoent clwn In '?r"frioae oatiorol 
ro,.ort,:; t/oul** prewe to te raicla'^ding. It 1# also oteerved 
tb-t a nuTitor of alum chiiaron are not anrollod at all. 




'fec« l».5n fco tlio Jiour 13^ ami oii iuircJ 

about Uto iloaj n'est'^rti ami otbor teachero u*»d to oayf 
«»:q go to tlioao v^re^.s for ooTOorr.tion warb auriac] Doconitor 
ovory yoar oa jtjr the Catipulsory u,''rim”jry 'education 
tict« Xf tboyo children aro n-:>t o^^^roil?.^d It o,;);)®nr0 thvit 
tUoy w'fiTO not onumaff^'ttod'’* v:o find th % tbeoo cniluron 
nro ovar tiio e-s* ago iitage. One oiiglanation for tl>oir 

n .’n^oauf.i'jura.tion oiv.] oubso .fUtint non™'*ntolia<:rt Kiay te tb. .t 
uJoro taany fafaiiiecs Obero ixjtb hasban:.! i-nd t^lfo go » )r 
.jork a.nd carry tboir children .ilajx; ^jl-ch thora to oc.alst 
tteii* vfimn tlKj Ci*.; u jrkor ycruu for enumration (uaually 
during a-iiy-tlrae) ho flrkla Ur? houoo lacked cor.tlnuousiy. 

It rtay ;:lbO ttj true that children arc tJ»ere In tlie slianj 
ri,r'l r«*i‘>iying* Hew-avor tl>o houjsQ bo Thoeo who 

are not tinum^r' teJ aro not onroliod* As such they osgqik^ 
fcho 04^10 ?il»*systO!i?i of our society, ito'uevor unrolraent 
figtiros of 100 or ovan liO L>stGont (including und-x aged 
and avcr*»<3igod cl^ildron) ero preaentod An our rojjorta. 

ThO 0 Q flyurou# hence* turn out to bo tai^lei'diny* 

Dro^v^Kjata/Uecularo bv atav with /^aront/Guardiuni Tafolo '^(0.'^ 
ehowa that raoet of the drOi.'X>ute* 98*00 porcent of thai;* 
nt.ay •aitli their parents* Only 1.20 porcent stay with 
gaiar'diarte*. siraliariy raoet of the regular cisildron alisto* 
98*20 -jorc&nt ot tJiairv fit«iy witi» thisdr pircnto* Cfeily 
l>orcont oi ttera »tay witli guardian®* It is clear that 
stay with p.4roiafej’; is not a factor in tho drop-out. or 





tin'it tho of cjdiicatlort of thu fatJaor har, & dotirsit© 

(inJ .ositlvo roll’" tlors tbe s'ico„34«it boh’'.vioiir 

ci^ildron tinougb tl)o rol-'tlon io not so do 'r in co.iia of 

( 

rogdar cl’iHiircn* “Kjo fi^tliars of 53*20 ’iiroont of t'Jror.’s**' 

0’4tr aro llXitor'tuo# 23*0 <3ircant oi. tiio Ur )'-outs have 

1 

t 1. 

f-.iffc'a ro ..ro .blu ti alc.n or ro jU n; vitito t-osiicjn \ 

\ 

tl«y b not to acl'ro.^X* ltov?.ivor# it Is snrpriols'tQ'. 
tCi X, 16*60 of t'lo fotiiora obo U^aMoIvoo baCI 

forrs-'ii gdiC'.''tlO£n 'iiovo ollowo'i tlioir cljildrun to dx’o^'out 
frcxii sctiooio* 

St 1© to foo mtod tiirt 33*60 lereont o£ cbIMron 
wIjo ij.ro rotjaiar uttenUors to Ui>. or i^riraary da;soos bav© 

£. •.UiCiTo oho *,ro ill iter... too* Purthor,. 12 *0 iorcont of 
oadi eilidron do not have fathers at all* 24*20 ,>urcont 
of roQiilar etteriOorG fatiaoro ifjiw did not bavo ’■"oy 

forrad oducation but lU© aM© to road and v/rlto or olgn j 
tl^olr nar.ios* 


Pro® triblo Tb 


it erm bi'j neon tliai; tb© 




.vlf. l u A og Itofclrigi ^s aaa te ojr.soatri^ ^rof^jr 
to feiibio 7c ) tlju saotiiorc off 04*^0 j'-itcoat o£ clroi>»uti. 
aco lllltar. ttaly 7*20 ;'}f^rcoiiit o£ tlws caottera o£ 

dx^Ji -oiatB h, ive f orninl ©'iticnt ion* 

fho motij^iX's oi; uc hltjh v-c 7-1,20 ^varcoi'^t of cMIdsea 
'WOO attun i Bclix>l rogu^.-"'rly nro liiltur too* Fortljer* 

;i»>30 ‘j'jrcaot o£ raotij'^ro ol roQUl/r cSjiliran hnva EWt yotso 
t-o scliool t^iourjij tiiGy c-iu oirfn os ore ...‘bio to rood and 


Ifc con ■£>,:} Goon £rm tvjLiloa 7b and 7c that 
tlm j-jxcoiit.^yct tUftcrcixJOG ot too luvelo or iowar oriKfiry, 
a. j .or ;,!(rianry MUd fj-icondary oducotloni foctv^oon dj.'o^'OutG 

xugular ci^ilt:iron in tlio canon of botI> £afei'V.;r rjod r,iv5th«!ir 
oro oto idily in &cxv.'mxx of regular eail.iron tlioayb tJsc^ do 
mot .•‘Ocr to bo TIjIs euggoGto that tlio lovol 

oii od'jc -.tloia of fai-lwr «.ukI aoti>ar liavo a i>ooltivo« tlnotty ) 
not otromj isifiaonco in tlJO royular attufsdanc : of chiltiron* 

y' .tifor * s ^ciuiT>» itlon ? It a;,\oara £aro«is taMo 'M that to a 

c*fcQnt tho .'occupation of father bas a boaring on tl'jo 

!3rOi.>out. bohaviour of tbo child* Lihilo tli© contrv.ets in 

figuroo of droiwut® aiid regul-ciro aisoiii «3 cSi.lldron with father© 

in unal'itllod and s-aai^eklllod occups^tions are rjot iiiarl®sd# 

0 ' 

it lo oo ill o^Os-: of chiidr-w v/ith fathers in alslilad 
Job©* iSiilo 42*tJ0 tsorcont of droi>o«t© Iiavo fat.<©ra ongagad 
i» okllloa uork# 37*.40 [^roent of rogular €ai±ldr« bow 
suctj father®- 




fdtojro are oitirwr in oltilloa jcS® or jnslilllad Jol30» sirailarl 
^taajority of tcsguliai: dilWren also ccro £rcwi iwMos tAioro 
fatiiiojro ' EQ enga^Gd eitiwr in sisiilod or nnskilted Jctos# 

Tlw^ r^re o pally distributed in thu two oocapj'stional 

grott,® 'Jiong bo'tb drooouto anti rognlars# 

thG fattier3 oi dror^odUs in nkilted 
^ scaiii>atiow» III® to train t leir dtildron in tdieir own 
cMlIe (iarwed tuoteods oi socurintj a atablo airw nocuro life) 


















rofjtslar is 39.60 :>.»rcant# coffi'2 frat homes 

i4i;'!i; j fwttertj <axo aneliiiled Ic’to^srera# slail'irliv tliQ 
au;*. hiyhost , urcwfiteage of dmi^«oat&t that 1® 40.20 
^joiTCcsnt ca'iiOM txaa huoti motiii'jiirs are houscajives* 

Xtt is di&ticsiit ta t/jiiotutlim aa ti» tools of tlsaso datu. 
still# It iMif bo sela that the ehancot of a child f3ro:>i>ii3| 
^ ‘Alt of sehaoi when tto aoti»r Is ‘" iwuswife aro less and 
the cnanoaa of a child boltui a rosjuiar attondar in 


ettch Gtsaoa aro injxo. a Ivdlou-aif atod^ of iitotharo of 
dra -autc ana rogolar ciiildraa uro ©itter housowlvas 
or uifiafttlloa labooxora It wan o»atrvad thot of jt.to 

fiMlly lioa m int&n&nlng factor. Xnvoriafely tho Ikmqs 
jt»e tmgjJd.iiQa le'.touror saotiiara mm OTOli aiKl tlio children 
vjcro loft aijcaTOd for wisllo In brjsniGs housawife moti’ror 
tiw uiiio large «i‘xl too olctorly 6£o,f*o'at, children wore 
'l.iOkin'j afcXor the youngator©. 


Pi-3tanco of alura frost .parents* olac© of %»rks Xn a lar^ 
riU't'*r of ca^Jii (rofor to talUIca Ste ^ Ob )# 50t4S iwcent 
and < 4 .» iatlmms 27.07 and X9*B p&iicont nothore# 

of illroj;>“«oytto and regular ehil<3r@n ree^Kactlvaly it was not 
'.x>«sibIo to get tlse ©sact diatarsc© of the of thair 

work frw the alu® 'iAera tliey live as ttey ar© casual 
|<a3o«rors or got i^lecw-'work. tli® reat# lor tho Jtotliars 
of 41.20 yorcetift dro^xjuta and 49.38 :;’iet«»nt regualaro the 
ylao© ctf work is closo-S^ to tte elw* »t ganaral# It as:fwiar« 



■ 31 '” 


thatfthe distance of the place of work for the 
parents of drop-outs and regular children from their 
homes is not a factor in the respective participatory 
behaviour of children*) However, it is seen that closer 

1 

' the place of work higher is the regularity of children 
to school. 


gather * s monthly income: Data on the income of the 
fathers of dropouts and regular children are presented 
in table 9a in a frequency table keeping\/^0 Ra, as the 
difference from one slab to another slab* Prom this 
table four types of variations are observed in tlie 
relation of income to dropout behaviour and regular 
attendance of children* If the income of the father is 
below R3* lOO/- per month, the relation is not clear* 

If the income is between Rs.lOO/- to R3, 250/- per month 
then the percentage of dropouts is higher than the 
percentage of children who attend school regularly* 

Once the Inccnne figure crosses Rs, 250/- the perdentago 
of children who are regular to school increases steadily 
till the figure reaches Ks, 450/-. Ijater though the 
percentage figures of regular children is always higher 
than that of dropouts, still the differences are not 
much* 


The percentage of dropout^in cases where the 
fathers * income is more than Ra, 350/- per month is 






li xdly 4p7» The isorcQntMge o£ r©guil;3r chiMrcn 
rnwri figure erocooa b,350 ia 10 . 5 . The hulS; of 
Idro.i^nta tlaot is 04*02 ixsTcont^i c.srae from haaos where 
the fetl'K^re® raonti^ly i’;ia:)tno rungoo froa D*101 to D, 300 /«.* 
Sli-iilerly tlJo bulk of the rogiilar chil0roii«. thcit Is 
?5*4X '^.jrcont* caao froa hxieo t.’tero the fathoro* 
ravMitlily incot.'io is ag>4in io tills rariffo. As auch the 
r<-ii>:joa ol ineone betw-oon to,aoi/« to ra^aoQA* mot 

to h/'Vo a oicjr.itiaaat beai'iiv, on the dropout ajud 
royaler attend, jnco of chilOron* Aft.isr this raewje the 
diffureaoa© tetwoors the Mro'^outo r.ad regulars bocotie 

CiOiiT* 

]tothor*o ?i. Hithlv Incatia? Refer toblo (9b) Tlw misximum 
a..'Xniny o£ uorltlaj utotliors of <2rOt;x3uto ond regular 
cSilIdxm in slOT areas I 0 well eithirs Ej.SSO/- ik^x w«ith* 
The of i.iotiiera of ro;>out8 ”eho earo rnoc© than 

7dmlb0/^ I'Kir month io hardly 10»77 and thus nogligiblu* 

Ao many m 0'i*33 ^[jeresnt of working, mothors of dropewta 
earn wltliln Es* 150 ixjr month* The |,>ercont''g® of motters 
of rog«l».x children who ®am more thstn fc* 150 ;,w month 
in 19*20 Porhapa the income of the motlier i^ien it crosoes 
♦ 150 tei^s to contritate to the regularity of attendemee 
Of children# 



childrem in ttici famllyt Ao may bo ^oon frcw 
tBal© 10a tl'se aui'abor of fcrftiXios \liich hava only om 
^ilM awS tlw© with mom ■ti'tan tarj chillers oro vory 
tuif and thm loft oafc for (>iirpo©efl of anal'yssls# ttm 
r@st of too fajailies rsay be ela'isifiod aB (i ‘ wall 


faa lit^e 2 to 3 children# Hi) ttieditM with 

(ftp 

to 6 children ondyiLlaK'Sa families v/ith 7to 10 clilldFeh* 


A 


/ 


Tits £Sfjrcsnt‘iga Mffsronce b©t^«son the dro ^outn arid 
rogalar children is slightly higher# 2*50 ;«roont# In 
favour of rogiil'^r chlltlren in ©snail fanilies# Till® 
diflsrerwe 1® as a«ch m 7*0d ^creent favourisng 
dro^KWto in ifsedtOT frmiliewO*. Again to© diflorencs In 
case of large fwilic® in r»*40 .Ksrcsnt favouring regular 
> itt'hTidunc','' of chlXiiron* Tlioa^ii stnali and large fawilleo 
conixllMiue to the regular .ittemlaiice of childron aiA in 
cshoeklncj the draaout rates still It Is sonslblo to cast 
thu vote for a ©laall family of 2 to 3 chli-tem m a© to 
,*r«oto too rotention of chliaron in schools at too iwar 
daosoo and regular attondisnos in Mglw elassoo* 





It is interesting to discover 


toa relation hatmon spacing of chiMren and its rolf.tioii 
to di»poiit X reguLx attsandarK^ of cliildreni. A® IS 
children are froii ha»e ‘Jemm they arc tine only children 




M r'rjgular clilMron is tsl^mys higher tl)*is 
that «'j£ (Iro.jotita in familioo who^o tiicro i@ a ga?? of 
2<f 3 or 4 yocre ami? .’sbyvj totwoon cl'dlciran Ikwav x 
nagligibXy tin® aifiajr'.^ncos ora* Again* tbo aifferonoas 
iacreaoa ©tauaily from 2v^ar,3 ©pacing to 3 yoors 8i>*®ing 















uuucutod cidero o£ drOi.xi>u,ts# taosfc o£ tlKs cbXldiCOTi 
4J*53 porcont OTonQ raala cliilclrtm and 2S»'97 raaroont 
orxniiQ £«al0 cI's -idjv on Isavo stu-dicKl only up to lotsiwr 
prlatery lovoi* /« wcs to hlyhor priraary dnd ae^-ondary 
I-vwId tiso LeJsrconti o&e o£ oduoato*.^ oldora ^ cm t3s3creao““ 


Ino tno c<a©o o£ boi„lj boyo oikI ylris* HanHy three 



eliildsron cidax to tb« ragiilor® wt» I'lad bigher education' 








fcm.'ile -'jMl-Ji'jri oMor to ’ttie Eogul xa wlio Iscica liirjtor 


O'iuc.ition^ 

2t is- more than cloar trap, theeo data that tho 
IgvqIo of wdttc.^tion roacisod by tho eltlorly disildrcn of 
ciro^>:>iits and rayuiar chilidroii havo a otronrj influonco 
jon fclKi rofyxactlvGi i>artici.i>’.tin!';; bCilKiviomi'' of diileiT'.'h* 

,'_Iu,c-tlo’a of aid'.jriy cliildroa in tho facily h,)a a ’Ixjootor 
o£l'.:Gt* ua tho lod.iG ‘tion of yoiBn<josr ciiilUreru 

i^Jacat^ ai ial I’teival o£ tho ttaXo fctacdo chA,Myen voun»’.;car 
ao to ' \' i "-xit/racsulax chilCtt <ro£er to tablo 12 ) 

bfcUy.; .icixscnt of tsai'ii dilldron a»l S4*27 r^orcont. of £Qm5iIc 
ca.Udxon In the or dro.'<K»uts yiio aro youncor to 

tno drc^iOit;. or<a; below S years of aejo* Bat 3X*l9 i;»r«»at 
of nwlo children arid 35*50 iKircent ot' faaalo chlldroft 
In t.iQ hoaoa of rogaXair children who aro yoangor to tlio 
r ;S3ai«uterite are tela.- S Y©.’5ro of .^ge* 

4*S7 i^xarcont male and 6*5K) 'i^srcont female ciilldron 
:j long tlia youun^r children in tJie h^ao© of tli© dro^i-cut 
raodOiJdonfes h:ivo not Jainod achool thoagh they are 
1« the 5 to 7 ago rango* ©■so corras.;i>oni3iny fjguroa a«c»g 















who aro saalo and fomolo chil<3r©n ±n tho titorte 

cMJt to ba the the sarapliuy gave ffloxie. stele 

TOculijr .. ckHdr oo than ietuede cMldrun. M there are 
59,20 :Mrceat regul<a: male children there arc 40«80 
paresnt fem-de regular children. 

Relinion o£ Drop~out/Roqular reovxindentt A® can be 
seen from table 14 majority of both drop-out and regular 
resjjondentc in the saiSide are Hlndua. Their figures hnv© 
turned out to be 81 *n percent and 82.20 percent reQi'wactIvely. 
The next highest i-jercentages are for Muslim® which are 
13.40 percent and I'UO i>®re©nt for drop-out® and 
rogul'-iTn respectively. Rest of thorn 5.60 percent for 
drojj-outs and percent for regulars are Christians. 

Accort.ilng to the Banguloro City survey report the 
percent age breal^P for Hindus^ Muslims and Christian^ 
amoi^ sli.Pi popnlaticMi are# fcS* ^ iQ'C 

and ///'T’O respectively. 


WjU'jo 


laatei (refer to table IS ) majority 


"'of the drop-out® balung to the schQdul^__easte®. They 
comijrise 66.20 percent of tte total num ber . Again 

majority-4^-Jdm-rBguiiaiL^^ 56.20 percent# belong 

k ~ " 

to the achoduled castes* Thl^not surprising as the 







scehduiad. castes contritoiite to ^fercent of tlie 
Blura po„>ulatlon of Bnngaloru City* It may to obaorvc30 
that the percentage of regular clilMron among tto 
sclieCJulod castes Is less tton that of the drop-outs* 
Tto position is owKser.ve in case of scheduled tribes# 
backward castes and comraunities* There ate a few 
forward castes also in the staple v?hose cijildren have 
CIroppGKl out of school. 


Drop*-auto and Regulars £j 


aterllised/Mon-GtGi 


fotniliest It raay/obsorvod from table 16 that in 82.60 


percent of tlia cases of drop»outs3# neither tto father 
nor the mother of tto ros.^onJcnt is sterilised* The 
pfiTCOL'ttag® of ouch cases among regular children is 
70.60. Tl^ough tho i.>arcentjs,oo of sterilised males 
both among dropouts and regular children Is oagligible 
still the cases of such males is moro among droi.>*ouLo 


than among regulars* The ^.jorcentage of sterilisod 
females among regular children 13.40 is slightly higher 
than uraong drop-»QUta. (10*40)* Tti@r« aro two ©tray 
cases of males who are forcibly sterilised both among 
dropfouts and regular children* Tliere are no such 
cases among females* Tho available doia on sterilisation 
in relation to regularity in attendance and retention in 



Cltlldrem Tables 18a and ISb give data about feb® 
logins tateJi by tbe families of dropouts and rcgt^lar 
children* tvliilQ 31.0 ftorcent of families am >ng drop¬ 
outs iKiVG taken loans* 33*40 isorcent of families among 


regular children have taken loans* Tho borrowing 

TfV 

behaviour of tlie family a .pears to have relation 
yii?ith the ixir-tlcipatory behaviour of children, while 
74*21 [vorcent of fainilie© of drop-outs have talsen a 
loan of loss than Ri.KXX)/- Uio percentage of faiallios 
taking less than Je. 1000/«* among regular children 1© 
64*08* But tho yjorcoritage^ of regular children in case 
of those families who h«ve borrowed more than Ks. lOOO/* 
is slightly higher than tlioso of droLXsut fosnilios* 

Still the roliition bettiraen amou it borrowed ar^ parti¬ 
cipation in scfiool is not definite and clear. 

Health status of parents» Tables 20a* 20b* 20c* and 20d 
show data about the general health condition of and 
specifIc complaints reported by the fathers and mother 
of droxxjut and regular children. The data on specific 








case© whicli are bad and critical tljougb in a few 
caoos of average healtli condition such complaints 
bav© baen reported• Ih&f four tables on haaltb-atatus 

arc taken togotber and interpreted here. 

The genoral health condition of the mother© 
nn ©are to be far oUMrior to o£ tho fathers 
asAong both dro^>-outs and regular children, Mill© 
the :>arGonttjge diftcrencas in tho gonaral health 
condition of fatlTors of both droi>outs and regulars 
at all tho levelsof good/Uvorago, bad and cifitical 
arc not much, th© position la not so in the caeo of 
motl'iors, tlhile 50*20 percent of dropouts have 
reported their general haaith CK>nditlon as good, 
a similar figure for regular children is 35*80 |)®rcent* 

^ Will© general weriJenOvse is the major complaint 

of tho faothsrs of both drop-«outo and rogular children^ 
chest pain Is reported as a major complaint by the 
ifathesrs* Thor© are a few reports of mental disorders 
among the fathers and mothers of both dropouts and regu-- 
lara though it Is more among fathers* There are two 
fatliers (no mothers) who have reported venorai diseases 
erniong dTOp-outs* Others complaints of diseaoea which 
have a very low or ncgllgiblo fr&iuoncy among the 






parooto are astliaa, baclcpain^ rhaumatissa {especially 
in the case of niethors)< tuborculosis^paralysio# leprosy* 
eye-trouble and ditiJoc-jtis, 

Health status o£ the parents* the fiither in 
I particular does not appear to have a 'oearlng eitlier 
1 m tile (Jrop-out behaviour or regular attendaeco of 
school childron* 

aiFe of tlie Family S It is obaorvod that tncre are a 
miraiaer of cases of a 2 :ton< 3 oU Joint families in sXims* 

Aa such the < dropout bohav Lour and rogularity in 
attoj^lanOQ is cheeJeod against a tally of the nmnlxjr 
of j^ercona* adults and children^ in the fc-’mily. The 
total narabor of parsons in a is roferrod to here 

as its sise* On the basis of sin©* fotailios are classi¬ 
fied as small (less tlian five)* Medium (five to eight) 
and large (more than oight)* Xt is observed frcM 
table 21 that the regularity in attendance of children 
fra® cir.all and laxgo fcnillies is higher than thot frsm 
aotlium siaed families* the data (evidence) here 
corroborates with the data (evidence) obtained in table 
10a about the numbr of children in the family Owwt 
participatory boiiaviour. 






Tablas 22a orK3 22b yrovicio data ^Dout tlie 
coEpoaition of the family in terra® of nuratoer of adulta 
ai:jd children and its relation to participatory behaviour* 
^It is interesting to note that the tendency for 
regularity in schooling is higher when the number of 
adulta in, the family is more than two and it is lower 
whan tho nustber of children in the foully is more than 
tii?o*''l Again tho tendency to leave {ichool is lower t-^nen 
there arc moro than tv^fo adults in tiie family and it is 
higher vjhen thoro are more than two diildron in tlie 
ffcanily* Tlio data suggest that eKtendod families 
ratlsor than nuclO'^ir famllioG promote the retention of 
\cliildron and thoir regularity In attendanco in school- 

Number of Earning Members in the Family? As raay be 
obsorvod from table 23 that only vhm there is one 
feariiiny siombar in tTO ffunily (mostly tiie father) tliat 

/ 

I th© tendency for chiMron to regularly attend school 
is higher than to dropout of scliool* 

Pittance of School, from hornet Five tyise® of variations 
oro observed (refer to table 24) with respect to their 
participatory behaviour* While the school is nearby 
and at a distance wolhable within five minutes * there 
are more drop«-outs (24*40 percent) than regular children 
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Cl0«4O p®iccont)* ito&n tine children have to travel 
a little distance whicai may taJce ten sisinuteo childrmi 
t.iro slightly more among rogulara thon among drop-*oute, . 
the dif£©reno^to bo travelled ro iuir^ raor© than 
lO ralnates and Ui.>to 20 rainates the tendency to dropout 
is more than to rogularly go to school* But 1£ tho 
dlatancQ roiuir’er around 25 rninutos then there is not 
much dlffox’anco in tJK 2 two participatory behaviours* 
'Howover if the time rerxuirod is 30 minutes and beyond 
t I'T^t Children x/ho are regular are not provonted by 
the distance. Tlsey score apiwceclaliy over the dropouts# 
tviliilo tho nearnesa of the sdiool from h'jmo is not a 
.guar-antoo of retontion of children In school^ a distant 
UciKMl does not discourage children fraa being regular* 




nry first otonOard^ 29 staOcnta comiileto tlna 


-jiirfcti sfcae>aard» Tn<i rest^ 71 out of huji^roa 
e'jlldroii^ loflva ocOool ixjforo coiisi',>lotini| tbo l«>>war 
jA-Ii:izrY gr. A® raany acj 46 out of tiundroJ c:jiJ,<3roii 

loavo odh-x:>l oittor before or after expiating tto 
flrcit. ot'inJard* ^ Hio ra'.K>t f;paootlon® teot noau to bo 
r <11 load aros “Itoat h'3p*.>C!rfel to ehildran? flovr 

do tboy o,:*onc3 tlrao? thay loavo scJ-iool? How 

ctany of thora trJiC! up paid %iork? vtsi'it do tbo^/ do with 
tb* iitoa-say ti'soy aom? otc,, witero foIl«yrfs an attempt 
to <i. 4 now£r Uiooe iucjo'clona* 

ueen froa 

tftblcs 1 CTablo notabors In this diopter corrooixind 
jto thoso In aoctlon IS) 39#60 percent of tho drQp*<wAt( 
Ulo *nothli'i<G*# They neltl'Ksr attend ®«IksoI nor aro 
I oorviccsoblo at home* Also^ they arcf not ©n^aejod In 
giilnfal aaploy0iont* 

Qi" feho root# who exo sorviC 0 nJ>lQ at ho®®# 
3 d*CK) piorcont;. loaJt after yaan«jer children* Thin 3G*J 

porcent isKtiuOoo 14*00 percent children wtio do no 

taklj^ core of the youm^er onoo* 
otlior wort* ®ecos5t ^ 








ymmior ow® but also do all hoiifflabol*J «rk 
<xsco^>fc. cooklriga 7^20 j.^arceiit o£ tho drop^owts 
y'iQUi aitor tiso yousigor t’snoo cis woXl as carry water 
o'Uraat ta;,» or tbo ckxiotosi wolls in the r-lua owryUay 
to tba liousc* Carryie^ water a£>^K3:ir© to b© a 
oi^nificant probleia In sl«e and 1S»00 porcont o£ 
tl'» dro£i««out8 do tlsls work# 

il*40 ^sercjoi'Jt o£ ttao dra;j»-oufca do ntst liavo 


youtiyor onoo to look after at liorao* ilCH-ievor tliey 



<.jro n few cS'jiMrcsii wtio wasb clothoa# clean, veaaoie^ 
cloan tlia iKSiise atc«# 







is obocjrvod tubioo I awl 2 tb't the 
is s<.!rvlcoable mora t-t Ijama tiiaft oiitsltlo tlio 

laaQa* 

qatioo at: hggea Ftot table 3 it way 1)© 
oboorvocl that 2‘^»Q Ijjarcont 'Of Sie dcopoyto It io 
ul£a,icalt to oixtci^y tlio ti.ao '>;£ ilufeies at 'hO'.:o« 









ProPOMta...^orK s 26.80 percent of the dropouts 
(table 4 ) are engaged In paid vjork. In terms of 

numbers they ar® 134 out of SOO dropouts. “Hte highest 
^rcentage of dropouts engaged in paid work (refer to 
table S ) mate Incense sticks or beedies, ^s was 
observed during t.he field ■work these children prepare 
incense stlckaA)eedles at home along vLtli their mother 
or other members of the family. Ihey get around 1 k@» 
for every one thousand Incense sticks that they make. 

These incons© sticks arc sold after being packed and 
branded at the rate of rupees 2 to 3 for every 100 ©ticks. 
As mich. out of 20/«. to 30/~ Hs. of their daily produce 
they will bet a paltry sum. In many cases the ra'w material 
is provided by th® wholesale dealer of these incense sticks. 



These children were ^own a© adult workers, tfowever it 
was difficult to prove th© point as the osntractor had 






allocation of work. Anotlior 17.?5 percent o£ the drop* 
outo 0 ell wfiQtablos, floworo# rangoli# or JLdlieaddly 
1 g an iton o£ conswptlon in iiouitJ'i Jrjdia and Is cheap). 
Payaily# rainQoll*»aelIinq Is oaen in alums located on 
til® outskirts of tSic city. 

12.68 percent of the children who leave school 
tidhe up work as sc^rvant maid© in oouse© near the slum. 
Iheao ciilldren happen to be girls. Hiey are usually 
Io%jp«id. Ihoir work liXTlude© washiiK'i the utensils. 
cX«an.ing tte Ivjuse. cleanii'^ glasswlndows. lookinq after 
small babies and in come cases washing clothe®. 

23.13 percent o£ the drop-out© are ©nnaaf’d in 
s«mi*®ldLlIed jobs such mechanical work miiu repairs and 
tailoring, -('‘.round a half of this group are just Bpfjren- 
ticeii. "'Repairing a cycle, puirplnri tyres, nutting a cover 
on the punctured tube of a cycle, filling oil to motor 
vehicles in a oetrol bunk etc? are a few lllaGtrations 
of iliese ©c*mi-J 0 ltiIl€d mechanical Jobs. 8,2 percent of 
aciMol-leavers have taken to unskilled jobs as sweeping, 

2 of the 134 drop-outs engag<s-d in paid work are 
labourers in a clotli mili. 




-So- 


Aa may he 

observed £rom table 6# for 55.23 percent of the sdiooi** 
leavers the paid Viotk in which they are «riiG<^< 3 ed ia a 
full tirne wrk. Only 3.72 percent of the drcf>owta pot 
to do paid work occasionally. Hie rost. that 1® 41.05 
percent of drop-outs pet paid work on a part-time basis. 

liardly 2.24 percent (referring to table 7) of 
the dropouts are estiployed on a penn-^nont basis. Another 
5.96 poi'cent of th® dropouts are isfiorlclnQ as apprentices 
and hope to settle permanently. The rest are floating in 
the %5onderland of paid work/cmDloyrocnt. (though in 
table 5# 11.19 percent of dropouts arc listed as apiircrt- 
tlces, irtany of thm are apprentices with their own father 
or elder brotlwr eta and are taken under self-enploycd. 
lor instance^ If father Is a tailor, the dropout will do 
fouttor>-work or hand-sowing or similar assisting work). 

47.02 |>ercent of the school-leavers are salf-einployod. 
though the term 'self-eiraployed* is a honourable usao© still 
the work they do such as making Incense sticks or rolling 
beedies. Bailing Idlies or rangoll etc? and th© monsy they 
©am out of these Jobe are not cowwnsurate with ts-ne popular 
moaning attached to *aelf-«8^1oyB:cnt *. For 44.78 percent 
of the dropouts, the Job tliey do is ® temporary one. Coolies 





fropi 8 tihat os many as 20.3.5 of tli^e drc^outs 

eirigaged in paid jobc* vjork for as much as lO to 3.2 iiours 
a day. ThoTO ore 2.97 percent of dropouts vho work for 
13 hours and more also. 3’-.35 percent of the dropiouts 
wrk between 7 to 9 hours, 38.06 percfint# which .5 s th® 
hi^es'rt percenta<ge, work for 4 to 6 hours in a day. Only 
7*47 percent of tne children work for 1 to 3 hours a day. 
As such majority of drc^P-^uta in paid jobs work for more 
than 7 hours In a day. 

vt»©n we look at the time of duties (refer to 


tr-ibl® 9) of these children we obcarve that majority of 
the children, tliot is 50.75 percent* ore engaqcd in paid 







(refer to table 10) mojorltv o£ 
c4ill<3r®n wte aro working do not need to travel a long 
dictanoe to ■work or in search of work Coc^lica for 
instance)* For aa rraiiy aa 22.39 i^jercenfe of the sciwl- 
leavers on paid jobs, tlsoir own hoM is the work-spot. 
Children snaking Incense atic3cs or rolling bnedies are a 
corsvenlont illustration of such dilldren* For 33,59 of 
the dilldren the work-wiot io closo-by, Cirlo who work 
a© aorvv'mt ptaiclo, soil vegetables, flowers or rangoli 
and tliose wlio work as ©weepers provide illustration of 
sudii chlldrorn. 25,30 percent or dropoiito have work- 
srx>ts at a difftanca whldi they ar© able to walk down. 

Crsly 2.24 percent of the dropouts work at places for which 
thej have to ctwW'Uto bylus, 

jiunthly of the scii'joo1,--levcr varica any where fropt 

CjoJJ-z h) 

below ha.lo/- per month to is«ISO/-, per i«onth, ttouovor. 

A, 

roajur-ii of tlio dropouts who are engaged in paid work get 
a Bisontlily incoji® whidi is less than it may range 

from less than ns.io/-- to less ^)an ibe percentage 

Of swell children la as high as 82,04, Only 5,96 percent 
of dropouts get orownd fio.lOl/"* to hs.lSO/- ©nd an equal 
percentage get around i?s,7V** to i?a,lCKV“» S,24 percent 
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is 52*24 percent, get frcm r.s.Il per month to «7s,S0 
per rronth, buch figure^j as lesij than Rs*10/® P©r month 
haw been report^j^ by tlioae dre^uts ^ho wtk as servant 
Riai.ds* t'JAII lofcaurcrs and clii.ldr<-Mn tlio ar© cimployed in 
certain mochanlcal jobs have reprted an Incxsmo of n»r® 


• In hardly 3 out of 127 cases of ouch 




not Gvers a solitary case ■where the money or part of it 
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^ere both father nwther go for tiorh, ^her© the 
father*® Ineone range© between ns.lOl/" to ns » 300 /- 
for TOUthi lather*® imxroe (when she ie worMng) is 
leas than mpeos ISO/* per Ronth and foirsilies have 
4 to 6 cS'siWren. It rmy be recalled that in the 
familico of 84.02 percent of dropouts the fatlier’s 
Incocao is betw€jen Rs.ioi to Rs*300/« p®r ntonth and In 
89,33 porcont of cases of dropouts where irysthers go to 
work (In 59.80 percent of tlic drop«outs* howes in th® 
saR^l®. both father and mother go for work)# the inothcrs* 
inoorio Is less than fj3*iso/« per month. Aa such It 1® 
to be noted that jKsihaps In a majority of cases the frOTily 
of .1 droxxjut would b® quite largo, ©amings would rang® 
arroir^ Ra.SOO/* to Rs*400/«» and It is difficult to manan® 
mic^ houfioliolcis with this stmt of rssoney. In tJii® background 
th© q^endlng of Ws© drop*outs earning on family maintonanoe, 
th© mmd for oudi ©amlng ‘iHd the preceding sc^c»l*l®avl ng 
bei'tovlour has to bo understood. 

ILid the ditx>D*Qttt foil, in snv aL,JJ^3iBSaX^ * jber© 1® 

a popular assuo^tion that many children ar® not able to 
•make th© grad®* In scliool. A® sue h they are detained 
in the same class. Ih<& parent® are reluctant to send th© 
children to th© actaewsi and to th© sam© clas® again, one® 
they fall. Lot uo sen how far thi® assumption i» testified 


by facts* 






It may b© observed frcm table 13 that hardly 4.20 
pereent of the (dropouts have failed at »ch«K>l. 95,80 
percent of cMldren hove *juot* left school. It Js not 
that they failed and left. As such the popular assynp® 
tlon th"-.! stagnation leads to wastage has limited signi- 
flcasK®, 

Of the 21 school-leavers who (out of a total of 
500) had failed in sciiool before dropping out* 1 had 
failed in the first fitandcard itself. Of the rest, 5 fg 
in second standard, €> at third standard and 3 at fourth 
standard, (refer to table 14). 

Again, moot of tiie students who failed at school, 


18 out of 21, failed only once. Ihe others had failed 




cniMmUe om In each case# i-arGntc ivwe reported 
oltlier p««r ffrowp influence or unsuitabl-f* of 

instruction as the reasion for failure, 

llierc aro 10 cliildron uho did not (out of 5X3 
attond sciiool regularly • '^bo aany reasons have been 

attriljuiod by tbclr parents Crefor to table 17) for 
tboir Irregular attendance* "^f tbom# poor group InfluorK^' 


io reported as a oicjnlflcsnt ronoori either «»xclualvely 
or Cilonq with otlwr »aBorse. In 6 out of 10 case© xM^er 
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Octobcr 1973 to June 1974 an<3 published in Aucjust 1975# 
th«r« are 3 #46 hfindlca|^3©d toildren for every one thousand 
counts In icarnatato State. Tim all»India figure is 4.11. 
l^t tl'W flguro obtained in tho sanole of the prosemt stody 
wrfM out to 1 x 2 18 por over/ tliouaand. TaJtlng the urban 
Boeno along toe £i^?ures for Karnataka and India mtk mt 
to te even lower. They are 1.69 and 2.02 re©p’"'cUvely. 

As cudi it do clear that the oluins contribute significantly 
to the overall figuron of the data on handicapped children 
in the stato. Tlie KSs study ccxioldor© only five typos 
of p^iysically li.iinidlcaprod persons. They aro the blind# 
tlm deaf# the dumb# the lan« and toe crippled. But in 
our otudy wo have also obtained two otlior types of handicap 
which arc prc^jlldtivs in the regular attendance of school 
children and tiseir ratontiori in sd’jool. ‘ihey er© fitamrerlr^ 
and fits* itiere are 4 sudi <2 oach) case® out of th® 9 
^illdron rQ|»rt©<l physically haj^dicapr*®*^* '^®re are no 
dumb dillclren «ong to© cases of physically handicapped 
c'rop-out© reported in thin study. It i® also tru® that tli® 
figures of Aaab dilldren for l^amatate and all India (urban 
areas) as rep«>rtod by to© hub itself are very low owpared 
to other forws of handles^ * 
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., (ln.....oenera l .).._..eQ..rfippr:t.€4, ..to. 
all details about tb© fiactors that may 
lnflu®««» dropout bsbavlour were collected from parent® 
of tbe ®«npl©d ro^xsndcnts they were aaJsed an open-end 
*suest:ian* "why did h«i/sbe drop out of scIkwI? Personal/ 
t»c3Tool reason**. The answors were noted In detail and 
classified, tjn the basis of tSte claraslfIcatlon of reason® 
for children leaving ©ciiool a® reported by parents it 
apjjoers that sorw reasons or® prcHuirwnt In term® of tiielr 
£roc|uency* lablo 20 give© a list of reasons reported by 
parent®* ‘They or© Inten^rotod ae follows. 

In order o£ frequency of tholr occurence the major 
ronsono reported by pajcent© for children leaving sdiiool 
arc pressure of I’Kausehodl duties, inability to pay fees, 
buy books, unlfoma etc? manaq®m©nt of the house and 
nartlculc^rly younger childron and need for sending them 
to petty job® to suppleBtent fewlly Incom. Thmr& ar® a 
number of other roafion® rf'ported by parents which may 
constdored a® minor from th® point of view of tJielr fre¬ 
quency* of these reason® percontag®® of response® 

given in brackets which can be considered, while planning 
to cSioek drop-out behevlour sr® * fear of teadTaer/head 
master (3.13)-. ill-hoelth (2*95). unsuitable medium of 
instruction (2.35). distance of acfjool frwfi hc«a@ (2*25). 
fmmr of traffic (2*26)# failure in ela®s <0.7B). lack of 
blrtii certificate (0*61)* overage of children <0.52> and 
l^slcel handicap (0*52)* 
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CoifJx^lai^'Jts have l^n thero of tiofocto in the ir?|[3le«- 
0f tS^ooo sol»m25 (kuoi®! ao JjicentiTO 
niisusi© of ititoriiod teETefits eltiwr l:y th© 
S>a^ie£lcl orioB or tho aslminiatr^tivv f’«jchi'»ry (the 
»c’r»3l tnls si twatiCMi)# it felt tliat tl» 

covorafp of children tlirough tiioao i© Ixsth 

iraa’iloquato a i-i irabaXasico-'l fro’'.ii tho I’^i *t of view 
of reyioiial, arri csociOwaconorrJLe bacIc'^rou.’M of cl^lldreo* 

/ The present study iiea attemptosi to go i'jt.ji aom 
of fctooc iaauo® aloo trying to firjci out tlio octant 
aii-il probl.eir» of utiXiaation of these CaeiXitie© by 
•^lui'V-dvKsllore wi4> smtid tSioir children to sctool regularly^ 
S'affonu tion ai’X»iit each ©no of tte oclKsms for w^iich 
dntu are collootod ©'kI presented Sj©ro# i© avail«itole at 
tt^ end of TOport in '’o. 

itiid«>.,iav maalo t It may be ob»rvod fTOM 

table ’»• 1 that 43*60 parcent of tlm sarapl® of SOO 
rofgislar diiMwsn (living Jii slums awl cowirod) in thi« 
study rocolve raid-di^ raeai at adool* It sr»aus that 
majority of tl»* that is S6.40 percent of regular 
elillclreti do not rocselv© mld«KJ©y Mai®*. Furtter analyaia 
of data on nlcKday Male is coiit£in©d only to th© 4S»60 
p3jDt»nt vfm receive it* 




'Itt. a solitary ©xceptia.i (rofor tobX© 3) all tte 
el&ll':3iex.'» fjet rdli day during tli^j mcom h^urr, jUi tlm 


TOloul* (Plmst all a£ ioisl ti’O pwsoM 

pr'icfcio^ oi mrvlnrj tlio r'lll-Htey ''".oal is iiuite appro^iat' 
T1:w»i I's wily or» fit«<tent la tl'% saraolc {o»46 peirc©nt) 
wIjo c-jatc this roicl-jay na'^l at tlsa otid of ti'iO day and ^lo 



R’dfiW^ « 3 al set»»« out o£ tli@ aS <*iX 4 rws wim liow 




fro-iycsntly. TIusto are 16 aut of 25 d-dxar.'.n t;ho xoMm 
tlm roal o^ico in a waf* 

CM!' ^iro!j rofaoo tiia rtsed bfaca’ano o£ its 

poor equality* As such cliil ,irun vicre as3«d as to uliat 
Mad of fo /I io of afi Inferior ‘-iiuolity etnl l»vj ba*.3 It 
ifi* 'A la ro'ortcd (refer table 9), by all ttoao cbil*- 
Clruii uto rt'iceivci breads that teoad Is garni* Tfnougb 136 


c:.AXilwri roewive Iwoad out of 210 children xixi 
rc,'*»ivcj Jild vlay Msal®* uitiil no dilld I’las aaid that bipead 
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ncsKVO’U at. ’rtTii.o £act to Q.TiotJ'®ir 

oto«?rvritiori thrit not a3Ll ehil..3ron conaumti t!» nl^WJay 
real. to tltotn at tlia school itoalt* iirnty of tslwi 

tolaa It tom t tough tto earmct figure or reroeiitf^ 
of finch Childron la not available, x ■w®* alao prOQ«?nt 
In eclxsolr. vjlmn tto midday j»al (bread in a f< 3 w md 

otb'.jrfi>jf uppma i'^ervod lu central kitctons e®p©~ 
clally) wan isiarvecl* a© a: observed children carrying it 
oat Cpcrisaps t.^ nearlsy tome®) i cK>®f-iK.»®x©mlr6®l in a polite 
uay ao-io of thoije chili.h.'en ao to wh^ they arc carrying 
it awt* inwiriabiy thr- children sail thnt ttoy stored 
the s'tl'lt—r.'Kial with ttoir youngor brottor® and ©icters* 
3»67 of tto to*>cflciory clsildren haw oiiid that tipper® 

1 in thr-ir rchooiyis outriglitly bad md it is oo 
rotrt ol tto 


Bre&l as a :ai..l—app-.'^ro to b© b!:3tt©r received 
hy ncto.ol childron than upwin. lairttor, mapply oi 
broad I’lvolvos very les© aininiatrntiv® and managorial 
probloTAfi than nun.JLy o£ uppraa* 



Children wto attend 


©clsopl xxjcmlarly ©u’ld also receiva miJJay waal laero asked 


wtothcr tS' 5 © nldii-^ laoal ©erveeJ to them A mchool is 

rmr '"Icimitm Tfm nspon&as wore looked at in tto bockgrotod 





a£ fatliirs* anrt^thor®* tacomo atoit '’lata 

aro pz€:rA 2 ntuJ in t«ble 10 and U ire»t:»ct:ively« mtorpr®- 
tofetoi of data i a tablo lo follows. 


AwM'Hj tlixssG wlio receiw rai<May tosI® ttere are 
26 cMl'-ten# 18 who lotm wW it i® sufficient and 8 who 
iictve flnl'i it Is inadw<iuatQ w5iO am ^axciu^lefl fror'. arjalysls 
nc is a fclaijls ms'-to^isc with mgarl to tsirir fetJ&.3r«* 

Thair fathers fall uiiUar uner-ijlciyo I, mtimd, 
rrit aliW' catcrt^ritis in roopoct of incore. ratori'^EBtO' 
tto ‘4 in eojflnoi to tin rcsst of t1» rosiionacsnts* 


7l»#41 i> rcc it of fafej'^era of regulor sot ao 


ii,;cr 3 with, in t‘ 


^fli v^^ntneii'i t%/p 


i* A a 


oi' tlio-tj chil.irea ^ut nddwdf^'- 


'f.jais n 'Titer con-^o 


to 143 out of 218 clilMmn wifi get imUi wl'dcli 

wrho m Ijo 84,09 pcircorst. mt of ttm 148 cuildmfl wlio 


got nid-day mala m^d v/.wso fatlfets Ineorij ie ia tt» 

to 81,7 percent say that tte r.i«ay meal 

served to tlw. is rnfficiont, 19.3 percent of cMllrea 
say It ifjiot sufficient. 

^.65 percent of f«th rs of regular cldldwan get 
pn h’catn of Icnn «)» 100 mpoes per reath. ttolr nui-ter 
eoBjo to 2B out at «1 £atJ«r^l» get an incono. out 




















i into throe categoric®, narx^y small, nwxlium 
A cftail family ie oao which has six to eight 








tfilsle 13 37*03 porcont of rc^gular d: 5 ildrcn to 

hiql^r prlmry sctooln az» b/ tb© pi?o«rJlc 

»cLjInrn! Ip* ::i«! -uaotlc^in in t5«-- ocl-K^iuIe are not 
Icoblo t.*^ 3B*20 j-Kjrccint who are In tlw 

££,£th ofc'K j.nrn* ilH’j sctel irnhip ia awrar-tel norrmlly 
at t?u j*: fc£tt 3 'j.ch^ol Y^nr. Ac auch tte Ci£th 
otnr. IruTii ':;tnC..'nt« qto escclu^lod firjiu interwiwa otout tlm 


Oh* 2 Oa' tiio ixi wflaltix-y childjetin; un'Jor; tho 

mx}r,r>trSc mil ml ^rnhi^'i ctclrnfm (refer ttt tnhlet 14) r^eeiiv® 


twijitiifftWi 
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feai’iiw 16 it o'l' Mrvcwi in majority o£ cmma ttm 

fxU::^liirc..d.p £x-^uwit roeoivatd tho banaficiasy- cldlfiraa 
iin J*ciC i4i%..«-'’«atrlc oci>olc*ri^p kjIw?© le «x»nt 
ba-yia-j 'July ^-o^ko aaJ ci»e*i3 for tl» ljuaoficiarlos* '^w 
’”vr-r?u It.niL rcf/ular chiidrin wS’j^iJrss tte faisilleai o£ 

! * ioficinriao aTscsrid tSw #j:cholarrfilp ara&ymt wi l:«K3lco and 
clotVa?. In 76,'J3. S2*7H p&xmnt o£ faniXioa lapansl tl«i 

ar-wunt on Imy-htij Ixsfeh cllofel »0 and hooka wfliito 20»33 
porcont n’‘K,tna »nty on clot tea and 3*30 ptaowt spend onX; 
Wl Xj03lt«* 

itowwr# ttow aro l.a*tK> percent ©f farailieo of 
tawJKtriclozy ctilldTOa apond tl» entira scl»l®rsMp 

on fandly ?^lnten®Tieo» tSwfy to ti* 

l(»«r Inscsor-m group*, tlwro mm a few wM^ 

wtlllo# tt»® i»an*Fit to tato tte oid.ldi»n «m tours to 


n««rtsy pla»®* 























o£ <»3t imm the schools in which thcji' are studying. 
m Shell 14.00 percent of slum children in the aample 
(jot tesrtbooXs under ‘ jreo supply of lext Books * 

0ch€r»® 


t i giarlos % out of the 
70 childxvin wto got free tejrtbooks, 6 children got thora 
from voluntary org^inientions. Tho others get testbooks 
from the gowinitnont. it moans that government supply of 
text books covers only 12.0 ixjrcent of alum ehlldron. 











earn up to V&t.3S0/- per ironth, 

athen the facility by 

64 benef iclarles have fat here , 

x>ecause the 

per notjth, l^at la 95,3 ^ ^ j.dren who 

benefit from midday homes where fathers 

earn an income of per month and 90,00 percent 

of famlliQS in oolong to this category. In terms 

of fatlT^rs* Income, it appears that the scheme of free 
supply of text books benefits the lower income brackets. 
l-lowQvor tlw beneficiaries from voluntary organisations 
appear to bo In the higlxsr income brackets. 


itefcteXiSLLJ^ris;^ BoafijgAffiAayASH Table 25 gives data 

about the beneficiaries under the free supply of text 
Ibooks scheme from the point of view of mothers income. 

As may be cross chreked from table... there are 248 

children (out of 500 in the saitple) whose mothers do 
not earn anything (8 children do not have mothers), out 
of the 64 boncficlaries who receive free text books from 
the government 35 children belong to this category thereby 
forming 14*00 percent of the category* All ti^ children 
except one cMld who benefit from voluntary organisations 
do not have earning not hers. Amon^i the l^neflclary 

children whose mothers earn an income there are those 





oliildren wHose nnthers earn ajgt^n the facility by 
However it ia observed that,be^aU3g the number 

income higher appears not sufficient oenefIclary 
children in respectlvfgi or 7o 

j ^ j , ^rescr^' 

iia, quantum of benefit I (Referring 
to table 26a) out of the 64 beneficiaries from the 
government 25 children (39.07 percent) have received 
one book only while 29 children (45,32 percent) have 
received two to four books. There are 9 children^ 14,07 
percent, who have received five to seven books and one 
child has received eight books. But the maximum number 
of lx)oks received by beneficiary from voluntary agencies 
is in the range of five to seven. It appears from the 
forogoing analysis that the distribution of textbooks is 
done in a haphazard way. There is no uniformity in the 
implementation of tlie scheme, 

Re.g.ul.ar_,.ChiM£en, ahd Schobi.. All \the 

children (refer to table® 26b, 26c and 26d) who benefit 
by the schett^ of free supply of text books receive the 
textbooks in tte beginning of the school year. But with 
a few negligible exceptions the beneficiary children feel 
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that there la a need to strengthen the facility loy 
distributing rreare textbooks because the number of books 
distributed at present is not sufficient. Host of thorn 
have said (42 out of 61 or 70 percent) that they borrow 
some of the other prescribed textbooks and also buy a 
few. Only 11 out of 61 beneficiary children, 18 percent# 
buy all the remaining textbooks. There are a few 
children who neither buy nor borrow the remaining books. 
However the beneficiaries from voluntary agencies (five 
out of six children) either buy, borrow or buy and 
borrow tlie text books not covered by the distributing 
agency, 

iDYsfunctionalltics. ln the operation, of . the■Schetnet 

The government schools through which free textbooks 
are supplied to children lay the govemment are not 
supposed to collect rtKiney from the beneficiary children. 
However it is observed in this study (refer to tables 
27a# 27b and 27g) that 50 palse por book is being colle¬ 
cted from 14 children who receive the books. This 
corrupt practice was there in only govemrtent school in 
cox town to which the said 14 children belong. The 
anxjunt was collected 1^ a teacher without the notice of 
the head master of the school. The next day after we 
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dlscovored this corrupt practice I went to the office 
of the t>eputy Director of Public Instruction (Bangalore 
North) to report to him about the dysfunctionality. 

After listening to me, the mpl, in a cool and composed 
way dismissed the report by saying* "we are aware of 
many such complaints in my Jurisdiction. But we ignore 
them as we cannot prove them. However, how that you have 
come all the way, I suggest that you give a written 
complaint. I shall examine the matter", I told the 
jDffi that I shall be sending him a brief and comprehen¬ 
sive report of tlie dysfunctional it lee in the operation 
of not only this sclieme but other schemes that I nay coji\e 
across in the course of my study and left his office, 

Social background of beneficiaries* With only two 
exceptions out of a total of sixty four children (refer 
to tables 28a and 28b) the rest of the beneficiaries are 
tte Hindus, 'fhe two exceptions are the Christians. 

71,88 percent of the beneficiaries belong to the sclTeduled 
castes. Another 25,02 percent of beneficiaries belong to 
one of the following* the schedule tribes, backward castes 
and communities, the minorities. There are 2 beneficiary 
children who belong to forward castes also* 
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Problg]n^._of.Regular Chlldrerit in the preliminary study 

a few children reported some problems that they face in 
either utilising the special educational facilities 
provided by the Government of Karnataka or attending the 
school regularly. As such an attempt was made to study 
some of these problems. The data reported by the parents 
arc presented here. 

Caste Certificates : Incentive schemes such as the pre~ 
matric scholfi rship or the attendance scholarship require 
the student to produce a caste certificate from the local 
Tahsildar to tile effect that the student belongs to a 
particular caste to which he claims to belong. The 
student is required to produce a copy of this certificate 
at the time of applying for the benefit as the schemes 
are Intended to benefit only a few categories of persons 
such as those belonging to sclieduled castes# sclieduled 
tribes or backward castes* 

It is observed from table 29a that out of the 5cX) 
children who form the sample of regular children in the 
study, 306 children belong to scheduled castes, scheduled 
tribes, backward castes and backward tribes. They need 
to obtain a ca.ite, certificate. Out of them 87,00 percent 






have olstained the required certificate whereas 13.00 
percent have not got it. Further, 194 children belong 
to backward classes, forward castes and minorities. 

They have to get an Income/backward class certificate 
if their incofne is below Rs.4,800/— per month, it is 
seen that 12,90 percent have got the class certificate,. 
Many of the (out of 40 regular children) parents find 
it difficult to get the caste certificate, while soma 
of thorn do not knov; how to go about the others do not 
find tinva to go about it, 

groblema^JlrLirtllisatlQn (General) t one of the problems 

parents have to face in utilisation of the educational 
facilities extended to them by the government is to 
obtain a caste/class certificate as eligibility for 
benefit is determined by birth or Income, (Refer to 
tables 29b, 29a and 29d), The parents of 291 respondents 
in the sample tried to get a caste/class certificate, 
out of them 162 parents# 55,6 percent, were successful in 
getting the caste certificate with difficulty while the 
others got it easily. The nature of difficulty faced by 
the parents are losing vrages# giving bribes, spending 
'^money visiting office many times etc? out of these diffi¬ 
culties going to the revenue officer/corporatlon a number 






o£ tilths is th© iTOsi frequently mentioned difflcultya 
A number of instances of bribing the officieils/peons/ 
others has also come to out notice for obtaining the 
caste/olass certlflcatG* it ■would appear that there is 
a need to simplify the procedure for the issue of caste/ 
class certificate, 'This can be done by involving the 
schools in slum areas* Parents need not be asked to go 
about for such a certificate. 

Out of the parents of respondents who did not try 
for a certificate 44 parents gave reasons, prom the 
reasons they have given, it appears that most of them 
aro indifferent. There aire also a few parents who do 
not like to be identified as belonging to a scheduled 
casto or a particular backward caste/class. 

Have slum children been reJiised.. adM.g3lQn . .jn 

In our field-study we came across two families whose 
childjren had been initially refused admission in school. 

The parents wore not able to say as to what were the 
grounds on which their children had been refused admission. 
However they did not agree that the grounds could be 
caste or religion or any other similar constraint, when 
we went to the school where the children had been report¬ 
edly refused admission the headmaster who was new to the 
school could not make out the grounds of refusal. 
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ItoW 0 V©ir w© caitte across several cases o£ children 
(especially in Munireddypalya Slum) who had been refused 
to be admitted by the nearby govemnvent school on the 
ground that the parents failed to produce the birth 
certificate* A few of these children had not been 
©numerated also, when the parents were asked as to why 
they did not produce the birth certificate# they said 
that the birth of their now 6 + aged child took place 
at At that time they did not take a birth certi¬ 

ficate from the Bangalore City Corporation, wow they 
find it quit© difficult to get a birth certificate. As 
such they dropped the idea of sending their children 
to school, 

payment of fees i It is observed that (refer to table 
31a) though the govemaient envisages universal compulsory 
primary education which is free still many parents 
report that they have to pay fees to the schools to 
which th«>ir children go. Many of these schools are 
govemiTtent schools. Of course# it is not a matter for 
regret when the parents prefer to send their children to 
a private school even though a government school is 
nearby and they do not mind paying fees, tkawever# the 
percentage of such parents as those who send their chil¬ 
dren to private schools is 4,4, only. 
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Ther© are 52#20 percent of regular children 
wlio pay fooa to school# The others have reported that 
they do not pay any type of fees to the school, Among 
those who pay fees a large number of children, 37.00 
percent of the total figure of regular children, pay 
less than fo,5/- per annum. Another 12*80 percent pay 

around to Fjs. lo/*» per annum# Those who pay more 

than this amount form an Insignificant section# 

57 #09 porcent of children who pay some sort of 
fees to tlx) school get a receipt refer to table 31b 
v;ith a seal of tte school on it for the amount they pay, 
in tfse schools of another 41# 86 percent of regular 
children the parent s/wards are required to sign a 
rcgir.ttir maintained by tt^ school for the amount of fees 
they pay# In hardly 2 out of the 261 cases have the 
par« 3 Tit 8 reported that there is no sort of actoowledgeraent 

I 

for the money ttey pay as fees to the school# 

Regular Children in hostels t (refer to table) only 
2*2 percent of those children who attend school regularly 
stay in hostels. The rest of the regular children live 
with their parents. The number of children who stay in 




hostels is 11. iii'i'i!'.... out of these 11 children 
belong to scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, The 
Department of Social welfare runs hostels for school 


children belonging to scheduled castes and scheduled 



tribes, These hostels are called as.,.y/g 

' f/\ Di'i J-ij’/o 

only those children who are,,,V,,...w.•<() 

I 1 I /,, (/!' t' <'i ' 

eligible to stay in these hostels. 

* ij 

Ihe other children who are not SC's and ST's stay in 
private hostels or hostels run by coimity organisations. 


















I standard. The total drox>»out rate at the end of tte 
first standard is 46.20 percent. 24,2 percent of children 
drc^p-out at the end of tine ll standard, 19,0 percent 
drop->out at th© end of lll standard and 9,60 percent 


drop-out at the end of tb® tv standard. 



It is observed tiiat drop-out rate is higlaast at the 
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all these ninths. lio/ate does not know even to virlt© 
tte alphabots# It ±a as good as not goifsg to school"* 


in tho contesct of this study It appears that the 
figures of loo percent enrolment reported in various 
govertiwant documonts appears to be misleading on two 
grouida. Firstly wlion it is accounted for as an IndeK 
of natiorisA development in general and educational 
dovoloprwnt In particulnr, the nurttoer of children who 
drop-out oven before or juot after tl-^s oomr>iQtion of 
tlx5 I Standard is olROSt ignored. Mcondly It appears 
that tiso figure itself i® incorrect* Situations leading 
to an irjcorrect estimate of enrolment haves been discussed 
in detail in the body of tte roixirt (page Ch.ll 

under drop-outs by standards)* A differential method of 
onumorotion needs to to® practised for slums as against 
other urban areas, The people who live in non-slum areas 
in cities by and larg© have a Mgh level ofconsciousne®s 
of the values of education* Iho participation of children 
in the school system from these areas will to© more a 
voluntary phanoK»non that out of any external pressures. 

Tto situation ia different in, slums, m such efforts 
/at both enumaration and enrolmant need to be more vigorous, 
1 sustained coraprohenslve, 'fhe work need® to to done 

with th® tolp o£_l^al lexers and local arganiaatlon®. 
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JUst S3 prise© arc ©waixled as incentive© for better work 
to tlic bu'st village panchayats in rural areas similarly 
Incontlvec can be planned for the b ast loca l organisations 
i7ho efiectively assist tte educational admin lot rater© in 
eniHEprntlO’j< enrolment, achool»attendance of children 
anti teachers, retention of children and proper,use of 
facilities* 

Itiore are many factors in tte family which detcrmlrB 
tlie nature and degree o£ participation of children in the 
scl»ollng procoas* some of the family factors may have 












go up to B4»80 percent ifere laothors arc illiterate. But 
It 1« surprising that 16.60 percent o£ fatter® who 
ttemsolves had formal education have allO'WOv^ tteir children 
to drop«out o£ school* 

On the other hand the chances of a child attending 
the school regularly even when the father is illiterate 

is 30.60 while the chances in case of a jaotter is 78,20 I 

' / 

^pGrcent, / 

1 

to tte basis of data it may foe said that the level 
of education of fatter and r«?ther from lower primary 
through lUgher priimry to secondary education has a ( 

definite but not strong influence in the ro^pjlar attend-) 

/ aj^cQ of children. 

mmewr oraall the differences may toe, the parents 
o£ rt^gular children score over the parents of school- 
leavora in terms of their levels of education. 

It Is also observed that the levels of education 
reachetl or toeing pursued toy tte elderly children in the 
family has a ’booster’ effect on the education of younger 
children and especially the participatory behaviour of 
MstMindents. 







simllarly the; drop«out tehaviauj? or rerjular—parti** 
cipatlon of rospoadents has a salutory effect on tte 
similar behaviour of youngsters in the family. 

The occupational toacltground of parents 
has a bearing on the schooling of children. It Is 
obocrveJ that nrathers in unskilled occupations contribute 
the hlgtest percentage of clrop-»outs, to the other hand 
mofhors wto are housewives contribute tho highest percentage 
of rcigular children. Further, the chances of a child 
being a regular participant is higher when the niother 
ic a housmirife than pten ah& is a worker, 

PatlK-r*s occupa tion Srit aB_^a bearing on drop-outs. 
JtaJoritj of drop-outs como from hones wliere fetters aro 
eitter in skille i or unskilled Jobs, f-sowever the obser¬ 
vation is true to a large stegree in the eases of fathers 
of rogular childroa also. 

to a follow-up study of flatter® of drop-outs and 
angular children who are ©Itter housewives or unsldtlled 
labourers it was observed that tte siae of the family 
was m intervening factor, invariably the horre® of un¬ 
skilled labourers was small and the children were left 
uncared for while in hoo^is with housewife jrothers the 
teijsa was large and the elderly drop-out children were 
looking after the youngsters. 
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It is intarecting to note that \jhile families 


□£ drop-outs# such families contribute only 37.40 peroai 
of regular children. The fathers who wero contacted 
during a follow-up study escpressed a desire to train 
ttolr cMldren in skilled lobs. In this light it vjould 
bo advantageous to nake a census survey of skilled 
labourers in slum areas# classify them and provide an 
education to tlJOlr children# in the respective skills 
along with instruction ih This would facilitate 

tlKQ octoolc to attract and retain a large percentage of 
slum cMldren. 

distance of tliQ islece of vjork from the hotmoi 
working fathers and mothers does not appear to be a 
factor In tte participatory tehaviour of children# 
liDwevor# it is observed that closer tl'se place of work 


parents Income a Four types of variations are observed 
bot'iKion tlTC income of tho fatlier and the drop-out or 
i^gular atteadancB of children. If the income of the 
fotl-ior io between Es.lOO/- to Es.25oA per month tten the 
percentage of drop-outs is higher than that of children 



attend school regularly, once tte incon^ figure 
crosses ns.250/— the percentage of regular children 
increases steadily till the figure reaches Rs.450/-. 

Later# though the percentage figures of regular children 
is alv/ayo higher than that of drop-outs# still the 
differences are not much. 

Ranges of income fa. 101/- to Rs. 300/- do not appear 
to make a difference between tlie two types of partici**' 
patory behaviours either sending to school or allowing 
to leave school. After this range differences in parti¬ 
cipatory behaviour of children get clear in favour of 
regulars. the percentage of drop-outs in cases 

whore trie fathers Income is more than Ea.350/- per month 
is hardly 4.7. 

89,33 percent of ttse working rrothers of drop-outs 
earn v;ell vdthin Ss.lSO/- par month., That is, hardly 
10,77 percent earn more tlian Pjs, 150/- per month. But 
1%20 percent of vjorklng mothers of regular children 
cam more than re, 150/- per month, 

l ypa.and size of family and ■oarticinatiorLi 

Extended families (Joint families} rather than 
nuclear families tend to prortnte the retention of children 







more than 2 mid it is loiiwr 



wiicn tlB numter of children in tho family is more than 2« 


ttjwevor^ regularity in attendance is higher among 
sinall (less than five persons) and largo (more than 
elglit persons) families than medium families* Further# 
tendency to attend regularly is more when there is only 
,©ne earning member in tlTo family rather than two. 









It 1.0 observed that to a certaiia extent sterlllsatlan 


of tte female sterrfber of the family projwstea retention of 
children In school and regularity in tte attendanc®, 
i^imvor evidence is not strong enough to drsw a 
conclusion. 


GchsK>l__yarlaMe.g.and, particioations At the outset it should 

foe TOide clear on tlie basis of available dota that while 
tho nearness of tln& scliool from home, is not a guarantee 
of retention of chlldreai in school, a distant actiool does 
not discourage children from being regular. 


The g ovemmant school s provide the context of 
education of slum dwellers, while 94,8 percent of regulfc 

chiidron in the sample attend government schools 84.4 

' ) 

percent of children wl^ have left school are also from 

governn»?it scIkxsIs, Purthor# while 4.4 percent of regular 
children aro from pri vate schoola . 11,2 pesreent of drop-* 
outs ar© from private schools. The private schools charge 
foes, insist on uniform and collect donations, 'Tie slum- 
dwellers may find It difficult to cope irlth tte demands 
of a private scinol, Ttsls is perhaps the reason for a 
higher drop-out rate In private schools corj^ared to tliose 
wIk> attend them regularly. 





for 22*0 i»reent of <3roj:«uts the Kannada laiguage 
is tlio rnotl^r tongue, for 52*0 percent o£ drop-outs 
tto Kannada language had been the msdium of Instruction. 
Kannada is not the roother~tongue for 30. o percent of drop¬ 
outs wlTO attended Kanmda medium schools. 

It Is also true that while for 68.0 percent of 
regular children Kannada is the madium of Instruction, 
only for 4I,8 percent Kannada is the motlier tongue. That 
rwaans 26.2 percent of children from non-Kannada mother 
tongue tomuo are regularly attending Kannada medium 
school 0 . Hwovor it is not a sound reason to expect otlwr 

cliildren to follow the example of these regular children* 

regular and drop-out children are cott^ared in 
the backgrounds of mother tongue and media of instruction 
fit is observed that facilities for Tamil and Telugu mother 
I tongue children appear to be quite biadequate. 

m a follcw-up study of schools in those slum 
areas where ttere is a concentration of Tamil arci Telugu 
speaking population it was observed that in some schools 
foGillties for Tamil/Telugu msdium of instruction were 
not available at all* In three schools where there is a 
p»vlslon for teacher© in those languages* the positions 






liav® not teon till&I up. Tl-»@ situation lo not bad with 
respect tc Urdu opeakiiKj children. 


Unless cares is taken to see that eitbar Tamil/ 
Tolugu RCdla schools are started in slum-areas wiiere 
there Is a concentration of the respective language¬ 
speaking populations or at least Tamll/'Telugu language 
teachers are posted in regular governrnent sclsools 
(Kannada wlirm) in tliese areas, it w)uld fe© difficult 
to attract and retain a large number of slum children 
in tte schooling process. The »dium of instruction 
appears to fee a very significant school variable in the 
participatory behaviour of children. 


AS « alreaJy know 71 out of every hundreS children 

enrolled leave school before they complete the lo«t 

n T*. 4 n»-r»r^t9Mno to know th© wheCTabsuts 

primary grada. it i® IntorBsting ro kuuw 

of tlmm school-leaver®* 


nmiyoiitg yid household la aeen that 38.60^ 

percent of dropouts do not do any «ork at hone. 61.40 
percent do none or the other work at home. They take 
care of young children, carry vraterr wash clothes, clean 
veaaela. clean the house, and do other houaehoM chores. 




0£ all these wrks, cere of young chiluron and carrying 
watar are the nost frequently mentioned duties that 
dro|:»uts do at Iksto, 

65*60 percent of dropouts do not attend to any 
household duties tliat retj[ulre them to go out, out of the 
otters who do such duties, shopping Is the most fre<ju©ntly 
niontione<i duty* Some of the otter odd duties that they 
do £3rc collect cow*dung and firewood, assist father or 
TOtter in their trade, look after cattle or poultry etc# 

It Is seen that the drop-out is.„s©ryiaeablo 
at hone th an o utside the hpipe-.in doing houcoteld duties* 

A fifth ©f tte dro][M»uts v/!jo arc serviceable for the hof» 
are so for tte whole day* 

Oii©__o.ut ^ every four 
drop-outs Is enga^i in paid-work, Tm various types 
of pal^.1 work that :ire dona drop-outs arei Mklng 
inconao ctlcks# rolling baodles,i selling vegetables 
£loi«rs, idlios, rangoli etc? working as coolies or 
unskilled lefcourers in construction work, working as 
servant-maids, do repairs, mechanical work or assist 
in tailoring, work as smears etc?* 




(MiQ out Of awry five dropNi-outs \^ho are v/orking 
either rarikeo Inaonse sticks or rolls baetJies* Mostly 
ttosci who have raentioned the name of the work as servant- 
Lialdo are girls* llTiey wash utensils# clean tousas# 
glass vjlndowo# look after skbII babies and In sors® cases 
wash clothes also in noarisy relatively w2ll«to-<;3o Stouses. 
'fkioaa girls are usually low-paid* Many of tte drop-outs 
engoged in paid-^xirk who have said that tliey get less 
than r‘i*lO/- per month belong to this category* 

S5.23 percent of the drop-outs in paid work have. 
f«il_J:l{rJO Jobs* But only 2*24 percent have a permanent 
job and anothsjr 5*96 |>erc®nt are vrarking as apprentices 
and hope to settle down permanently* ite rest are floating 
in the wonderland of \3ork and einoloymont* 

47*02 percent said tl^at they were ♦aelf-employGd** 

Tto work they do and tlie money timy earn Is hardly 
eonSTtensurato with the p^i^lar respsctablo iieaning attached 
to It* TtM^y make incenoo sticks or roll toodies at home# 
sell idliea or rangoli and do similar Jobs. 


!tejority of children work for raoro thas'i sewn hours 
:/ a day which is spread over tlie whole day* ikswewr their 






worJe sp3ts are ©itl»r at home or closeJby. aie out o£ 
every five working cbildron works for lO to %2 hour® also* 

incoroe,. of....tbe...^r.g)ite»PUt 8 The income earmd lay a drop¬ 
out rangea anywhere between leae than E3.I0/- PQK' month 
to E3«150 per month. However trost o£ th&m, 82,84 percent 
get lens than to.75/- per month. Those who earn from 
mam than ra.lo/- to leos than 5!s,50/- per month, form 
52,24 percent. As has already been said, flvoat of those 
wlso got loss tlian fa. 10/- per month work as servant-maia®. 

It appears that tliose drop»oute wijo make Incense 
sticke/roll beedies are tlm worst of the _®xploit«ad children. 
Btjr instance, a child who mi^es a thousand Incense sticks 
ge^s around a rupee, The raw material will have been 
supplied by tte wholesale dealer of incense sticks. Th®®® 
IncK ise sticks are sold after being packed and branded 
at a rate of R3.2/- to E3.3/« for every 100 sticks. As 
such out of E 3 . 20 /- to 30/- of their daily produce-value 
tliey will got a paltry sum of R©.1/- only, Th© percentage 
of cMldren willing to subject themselves to such exploi¬ 
tation (or parent© who subject them so as to supplmnent 
family income) and thus leave school is c|ulte high irj slum 
areas. Tl»y usually cost® from medium sized homes where 
fwdly earning ranges from Es.300 to 83,400/- and parents 
find It difficult to manage tl® household. 








I 'wonder whether we would be able to retain 
children in sctiool (checic drop-outs significantly) 

if wo provide facilities for such works as making 

n 

incense sticks and rolling beedles in slum areas in 
\the school itself*. This facility may be given to those 
chlldreti who attend school regularly and who are in nedd 
to supplement family income. It may be done regularly 
after the school-hours. The children will get a fair 
deal (protected from exploitation) if the school system 
can provide for such facilities, t'hat is required is a 
little Imaginative organisation on the part of the govern¬ 
ment (specifically the Department of Public Instruction) 
and Commitment on the part of its functionaries, 1 
/believe that the^cheme would'attract more chlldz-en to 
( school and retain them in the system, Hie suggestion is 
worth experimenting with in the beginning. 

Do children_fail_.a n<3 Hardly 4.20 percent 

of drop-outs have failed at school. The rest, 95,80 
percents 'just* left school. '^The popular assumption that 
failure leads to dropping out (stagnation contributes to 
wastage) has limited significance* When the parents of 
this small percentage of children were asked as to why 
their children failed they gave many reasons such as poor 
memory# irregular attendance# work at home# ill-health# 
fear of teacher etc, 1hey__reported peer-group influence 
as a maigr .reason for Irregular attendance. 
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han d ainona drop~outs t The number of 

physically handicapped in slum areas (as they appear 
among the drop-outs In our sample) is a cause for concern* 

It works out to be that there are 18 out of every 1000 
children In slum areas who have physical handicaps. This 
Is quite a high figure compared to the figures of physically 
handicapped children Karnataka and India which are 3.46 
and 4.11 respectively according to the latest NSS survey* 
Further the figures for urban areas In Karnataka and India 
are 1*65 and 2.02 only. (All these figures are for one 
thousand children^# As such it is clear that the slums 
contribute significantly to the ov'-rall figures of the 
data on physically handicapped children In the state. Ihe 
Departments of Health, Social Welfare and Education need 
to Invigorate their efforts In slum areas to tackle the 
problems of these physically handicapped children. 

A school in a locality is an educational facility* 
Participation in school amounts to utilisation of this 
educational facility and Is the basic or essential conpo- 
nent of utilisation. However, once children begin to 
attend school regularly then there Is a provision of many 
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inor© educational facilities provided by the government 
tjhlch children may have a chance to utilise* Most of 
these facilities are provided to children with a view 
to retain them in school, promote their regular attendance 
and encourage them for better learning. The pre-raatric 
scholarships, the attendance scholarships, the free supply 
of text booKs and the mid-day meals schemas are illustra¬ 
tions of such facilities. 

There is a feeling that the educational facilities 
provided by the government to school children are not 
reaching a large number of dtilldren. Conplaints have 
been there of defects in the implementation of these 
schemes, of misuse of intended benefits either by the 
beneficiaries or by the administrative machinery• It is 
also felt that the coverage of children through these 
schemes is bo th I na.dsQuatg.. and-itifoaXanced from the point 
of view of regional and socio-economic background of 
children. 

The present study has attempted to go into some 
of these issues by trying to find out the extent and 
problems of utilisation of these facilities by slum-dwellers 
who send their children to school regularly. J^ormation 
about the schemes are presented in appendix 
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Mi<a*'.day-..Jtte.aIi..gghiatne t Majority of children in slum 

areas# 56#40 percent# receive mldl«day meals during 
recess time In school. Out of those who benefit from 
the m.1.d*day meal scheme# 62.39 percent receive bread/ 
bufki^anid 37,61 percent receive uppma. tippma Is a south 
Indian refrealanent that can be coolced on a large scale 
and served to a large number of persons at the same time. 

82 out of 218 beneficiaries receive uppma and only 16,06 
percent of these children say that uppma is good. In 
17.89 percent of the cases children feel that uppma is 
not properly cooked and mothers testified by telling 
that thoy rocook upjwia at hc»ne. One out of every ten 
children has refused to taKo the trdd*day meal either 
frequently or once-ln-a way because of its’ (uppma) poor 
quality, h tmt children have given up taking mld-*day 
meal though the facility is extended to the school where 
they study, hov.'ever all the children say tliat 'breed is 
good*. All children feel ttiat the tlnve of serving the 
mid-day meal auits thari well. On® out of ©very five 
children feels that the quantum of food served as raid-day 
meal 1® Inade^t®. Xt is alaa observed that not all 
children eat th© mid’-day meal at home. Many of them 
carry It hosne and share with other cSilldren (mostly younger 


children) In the family. 
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Bir®ad a® a ini.d’>*<3ay tnaal Is better received by 
&lum children In sc^kjoIs than upiana. Further* supply 
o£ bread Involves very less adtailnlstratlv© and )nnana 9 erlal 
probl^ns than supply of uppna. 

ParentsMncoHie and utilisation» 4S.33 percent of 

children fathers Inctme Is more than Iis*3i01/-* per 

month and goes up to Rs*650/-. per month and In two cases 
even over ils.70l/»«* per nwnth get mid—day meal* 

On the other hand* th® percentage of children 
eovored from homes where fathers* earning does not 
cross Rs.lOO/— per month Is 35.7* 

48*0 percent of children whose mothers are earning 
below fta.lSO/— per month are banefitted by mid-day meal, 
Iha figure for children who ccwae from homes where mothers 
are housewives Is 39*1 percent* 

It Is revealed by this study that the mid-day 
meals scheme has failed to serve the poorest sections 
I of society adec^uately and specdLally those children whose 
j^fattiers incxm?*® is loss than Rs.lOO/— per month* Also* 
it serves those drilldren whose mothers are @«ployed and 

earn an Inccwne# better than those whose mothers are 

\ 

housewives* 






It is alTO observed that cblldreu from medium 

elaed £a«ili.e® benefit siore than those frew^ swiali or 
iar^ fMctlXiesii 



It 1® eamon understanding that any 


mirvey on nutritional status of children in urban areas 


ttiOuXd show that slim children are very much undernourished 


and malnourished in contrast to children In other urban 
areas# '*'0 the concerned and watchful observer who walks 


of ae^ondency# Children in rags and soma of 

them even without it on tlieir feodyi rieketty, unJe^# 
uncsoutb and uncared fori some with an observable liver 
trouble and scan® with a tuberculosis affected look, some 
affected by polio and some by vicarious physical handi¬ 
caps# placing on swasapy soil or with greenish yellow 
drainage or ®«wag® water that flows freely as a rivulet 


in crowded, unstable hut^llk® structures with thatched 



better deal. 1h® mal^ facilities that a dovelq^lng urban 

iKWlanowti™ e.ri tor Its owi us. such ss the luSh 

grMn pOTks^ th. swlswlno pools# th* air^conciition 
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t.h0at:r52®# cln®ma hall® an <3 hotsls, ex^lsitely furnished 
audlt^oriuins for music, dance and drama, spravllnQ acade™ 
mic camjjuse® ■with superstructures, the most modernised 
nursing hcanes, etc? are not at all within the reach of 
the commoners 'i#io live in slums. Parhaps they had a 
share of labour in the construction buildings for these 
facilities. After all it is not too much for them to 
hope to get a mid-day meal for their children during 
the recess hours when they attend the school system 
moare out of compulsion than out of volition. As such 
lit is fair in the interests of human values to see that 
all children in slums be covered by tlie ml<^day meals 
Wch«s>® and e^ecially tliose who are the poorest of the 


poor* present rider on public contributions to 

isancLlon the sclieme should be waived with respect to 
(schools located in slum areas or those which are nearby 


the alums and to which a large number of slum children 


attend* 




alum Children -p 

j ; 
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I 37.80 percent of 


slum—dwellers are benefitted by the pre—matric scholarship 


sditmm* The airwunt they have to get is Rs.50/-. for the 


year at the rate of Rs»5/— per month for ten months. 
However, 14.8 percent of the beneficiaries do not receive 
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the full amount. This figure includes 4.65 percent 
who receive half-the-amount, 1.00 percent who receive 
foui>»flfth» and 9.35 percent who receive nine-tenths 
of the amount* Ihe amount of benefit is always distri¬ 
buted during the beginning of the next year* 

In a majority of cases, 76.38 percent, the 
families of the beneficiaries spend the amount on the 
beneficiary children, ihey buy clothes and books for 
for children. However, 17.58 percent, one-sixth of 
the beneficiaries, spend the entire amount on family 
raairitenance* ihes® latter group of families belong to 
the lower Income gro ups. 

Attendance Scholsrehlp Only girl students who 

attend school regularly are eligible for the benefit. 

36.40 percent of eligible children in slums do not 
get the benefit. That is, the scheme covers 63.60 
percent of eliglbel children, 50 percent of the bene¬ 
ficiaries receive the benefit in the form of uniforms* 

30,0 percent receive a bag or books or both along with 
uniform. There are a few children who receive an instru¬ 
ment box or a pencil, pen and rubber only. It is possible 
that the full amount due to the child is spent on the 
child when uniforms, books and bags are given to the child. 
But it la difficult to understand as to how an instrument 
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box or imncils, p@n and rubber make up for tb® full 
awount which 1» aa much as per year* As suc^ 

leakafj® of imxinb of scholarship between the goveriwent 
and children may be suspected in 20.00 percent of case® 
Jfust |^ncil®« pen and rubber or an instrument box 
are given to beneficiary children. 

Most of the beneficiaries belong to low»ii>ecHne 
grcHup families* 

/ Free suqdIv of 14.00 percent of regular 

children get fro® books frc»B theix' scImxjIs. Out of 
the 70 children who get free books# 64 are covered by 
the goverroaent sdhwa. Ihere are two voluntary a^ncies# 
the Catholic Church and the Al Ameen lYust who also 
supply free text book© to children and 6 children in 
mxr sainpl® are covered by these agencies, itowever# . 
the beneficiaries from voluntary agencies appear to be 
In higher Inowne groups. 

m term® of father® Income the schwie of free 
/ supply of taxtbook® Cby the government) benefits lower 
Income brackets* It is observed thatemong beneficiary 
ta&llie^ whet® mother® are working lower is the mothers’ 
inoom®^ higher appears to be the number of beneficiary 
children In eategorle®. 
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t«ict£Kx>>:& ar« received at the Isegiunleg of 
th« year* It appears that the aistrllwtion of l^oct 


of the rang©, to which the school belonged, in till® 
regard inabes an Interesting reading as ixsesented in the 


Some of the cc»n*»on problems that parents face 
either in the utilisation of special educational facill« 
ties or in edfefnission to school which is a basic aspect 
of utilisation are discussed in ttie body of the report in 
detail, A mention is mad® of such problwns here* 
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Fciranw find it difflcylt^tQ.get a Myth c grti"* 
fic^ for their cl'iiidren (born at home) vjhidi is recjuired 
at the tto of admioflion to school* we come across a few 
diildren iu olom areas who are roaming about as they are 
denied adraission in scaools for want of a birth cartifl* 
cate* bimildrly parents find it difficultjo ge,t^a-caite, 
certificate^ for their children which is required to 
benefit from many of the special educational facilities* 
Parents have to lose wages# bribe concerned persons# spend 
on visiting offices a number of times etesy tc get these 

E rtlficates* Xt is essential to sljnpUfy the issue of 
e birth certificate and the caste certificate by in* 
living the nearby schools in slum areas* Parents should 
be saved of Ixitheration of going fbout for such certi¬ 
ficates* (Or course# soine parents do not bother alxjut 
those cortificatea at prosr-nt and some of: tljem do not 
IvDOW how to go about). 
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Table li dumber of Dropouts - regulars;- 


Dropouts 

Eegulara 

Perceut- 
M@_ 

600 

50 500 

60 


Table 2; Area wise (Socio-economic status) dropouts 

& regulars 

Levels of SES 

Dropouts 

Percent 

age 

Regulars 

Percent 

age 

High 

26 

5 

25 

5 

High Medium 

J-CW /YlC^Owv 
low 

75 

SilS 

125 

16 

$T 

25 

75 

125 

15 

SS' 

25 

Total 

500 

100.00 

600 

100.0 

Table 3; Dropouta/Hegulars by type of 

school 


Type of schools 

Drop 

outs 

Percent 

age 

Regulars Percent 
age 

Government 

422 

84.40 

474 

94.80 

Corporation 

22 

4.40 

4 

0.80 

Private 

56 

11.20 

22 

4.40 

Total 

500 

100.00 

500 

100.^0 
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Table 4i Dropouts/Regulars by lediiiin of Instruction, 


Medium of 

Instruction 

1 

Urop 

oats 

Percent 

age 

Regulars 

Percent 

age 

Kannada 

I 

260 

52.0 

340 

68.0 

Tamil 

141 

28.2 

77 

15.40 

Telugu 


20 

6.0 

9 

1.8 

Urdu 


63 

12,6 

69 

13,8 

English 


5 

1.0 

6 

1.0 

Malayalam 


1 

0.20 



Total 


500 

100.0 

500 

100,0 


Table 5a: Uropouts by standards dropped out from 


1 Std. 2nd Std 3rd Std 4 Std Total 


liropouts 204(40.80} 140 (28.0) 92 (18.40) 64 (12.80) 500 

(100.1 


Table 5ii Hegulars by standard in which studying: 


5th Std. 

6th Std. 

7 th ‘^td. 

Total 

Regulars 87(17.40) 

252 (50.40) 

161(32.20) 

500 (100.0) 
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UuBtowr of yaar» and dropouts 


Within 

One year 

One 

years 

Two 

years 

Three 

years 

Four 

years 

wore than 
lour years 

Total 

Dropouts* 122 

109 

121 

95 

48 

5 

m 

(24*40} 

(21.80)(24*20) (19,0) 

(9.50) 

(UO) 

(100,0 


« 



Dre^out/teogular by Parsnt/Ouardian 

/v 



Dropout 

imoi 

Parent 

494 

491 


( 93*80} 

(98.20) 

Guardian 

6 

t 


(1.20) 

(1*80) 

Total 

, 500 
(lOQta) 

soo 

(100,0) 







-na¬ 


tional level o£ fathar/ouardlan 


Dropout. 


(53.20) 


< 38 . 50 ) 


Abla to rea<3/write 

78 


(15.60) 


( 12 , 00 ) 


( 100 . 0 ) 


0 
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Table 7c{ Eflucational leTel of mother: 


Education Dropout 

Percentage 

Hegular 

Percentage 

Illiterate 

424 

84.80 

391 

78.20 

Can sign 

9 

1.80 

12 

2.40 

Able to read/ 
write 

21 

4.20 

32 

6.40 

Lower primary 

24 

4.80 

26 

5.20 

Upper primary 

6 

1.20 

20 

4.00 

Secondary 

Higher Education 

Tech/lirof EdftM. 

6 

1.20 

11 

2.20 

Total 

500 

(100.0) 

500 

(100.0) 

Mother not alive 

10 

2.0 

8 

1.60 





Table 7d!- Occupation^of father; 


iSBiSSliiSSESBSiS^ 



Aguiar 

Percentage 

Skilled 

214 

42,80 

187 

37.40 

Semi-skilled 

39 

7.80 

43 

8.60 

Unskilled 

197 

39.40 

191 

38.20 

Unemployed 

10 

2.0 

7 

‘1.40 

Retired 

4 

0.80 

12 

2.40 

(not alive) 
lot applicable 

36 

7.20 

60 

12.0 

ESSBIIIIIIillllllllllllll^^ 

600 

100.0 

500 

100.0 


Table 7e;- Occupation-^ of mother 


Occupation of mother Dropout 

Percentage Hegular 

Percentage 

Skilled 

9 

1.80 

7 

1.40 

Semi-skilled, 

45 

9.0 

47 

9.40 

Unskilled 

235 

47,0 

198 

39.60 

House-wife 

201 

40.20 

240 

48.0 

lot a,ppllrable 

10 

2.0 

8 

1.60 

pEBSIHHiBlIII 

600 

100.0 

500 

100.0 


lote; * Skilled occupations are those -^rhichrequire a prolonged 
period of training? semi-skilled occupations are those 
that require a moderate|i period of training and unskilled 
occupations are those that require no t raining at all. 
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8 a» Distance of slnm from father's place of work? 


Place of work 

m 

Percentage 

Regular 

RMH| 

At home 

7 

1,56 

3 

0.71 

Clos^hy 

79 

17.56 

101 

23.94 

Walksfale 

92 

20.45 

93 

22.04 

By bus 

32 

7.12 

57 

13.81 

Cycle 

13 

2.89 

22 

5.22 

Unspecified 

227 

50.46 

145 

34*60 

Total 

480 

100.0 

421 

100.0 

8 b. Distance 

of slum from mother's place of work? 

Place of work 

Ikopouts 

Percentage 

Regular 

Percentage 

At home 


13,53 

It 31 

12,04 

Clos^y 

Walkable 

ii'^ 


Its 

49,38 


17^4 

38 

14,94 

By bus 

2 

0.6^ 

11 

4,16 

Unspecified 

7t 


49 

19.51 

Total 

2f9 

100.00 

852 

100,00 
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9 a. father’s monthly incomes- 




Percentage 

Regular 

Percentage 

jtelow 50 

2 

0.45 

3 

0.71 

61 « 100 

21 

4.67 

26 

5,93( 

101 - 160 

97 

21.56 

61 

14,46 

161 - 200 

97 

21v56 

78 

18.49 

- 250 

109 

24t23 

93 

22.08 

251 - 300 

75 

16,67 

86 

20,38 

301 - 350 

27 

6.0 

31 

7,35 

351 * 400 

8 

1,78 

18 

4.27 

401 - 450 

2 

0.45 

8 

1.90 

451 - 500 

6 

1.34 

JL 

1,66 

501 - 650 

4 

0,89 

£. 

1.19 

551 - 600 

1 

0.23 

3 

0.71 

601 - 650 



1 

0.24 

651 - 700 





701 & above 

1 

0.23 

2 

0.48 


460 100.00 421 100.00 


aiotal 
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9 1)» Mother's monthly incomes- 


Monthly income 

Dropout 

Percentage 

Regular 

Percentage 

Below 50 

88 

30.56 

7(1 

30.0 

51 - 100 

79 

27,43 

Sf 

24*8 

XJ.Q1 - 150 

90 

31.25 

Bt 

23.2 

151 - 200 

7 

2.43 

S6 

10.0 /' 

201 - ^0 

13 _ 

4.52 

If 

6.6 ( 

281 - 300 

7 

2,43 

7 

2.8 

301 - 350 

4 

1.39 

2 

0.80 


361 - 400 
401 - 450 
461 - 500 
601 - 660 
551 - 000 
601 « 660 
651 - 700 
701 St above 


288 100.0 262 100.0 


Total 
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10 a, lumlser of children in the family s 


IQQQIIIIQI 

IIQQQI 

Percentage 

Hegulax 

Percentage 

One child 

15 

3.0 

15 

3.0 

2 children 

38 

7.60 

33 

6,60 

3 children 

60 

12.0 

78 

15.60 

4 “ 6 

306 

61-20 

267 

53.40 

7-10 

77 

15.40 

104 

20.80 ' 

above 10 

4 

0.80 

3 

0.60 


500 

100.0 

500 

100,0 


10 b. Spacing of children? 


Spacing 

Dropout 

Percentage 

Eegular 

Percentage 

Oap of 1 year 

8 

1.60 

8 

1,60 

Oap of 2 years 

132 

26.40 

151 

30,20 

Gap of 3 years 


20,0 

138 

26,40 

4 years & above 

40 

8.0 

57 

11,40 

No order 

205 

41,0 

137 

27.40 

Not applicable 

15 

3,0 

15 

3.0 

Total 

500 

100.0 

600 

100,0 
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11 Educational level of the male and female children 
to the dropout/regular 


Education 








Male Percent Pemale Percent 
age age 

Male Percent Pemale Percent 
age agS 

Illiterates 

166 

37.05 

284 

64.69 

56 

13.66 

166 

35,95 

I-IV 

196 

43.53 

114 

25.97 

?g 

18.68 

112 

25.81 

V-TII 

50 

11.16 

30 

6.83 

119 

29.10 

91 

20.97 

Tin - X 

34 

7.59 

11 

2,51 

129 

31.54 

70 

16.13 

PU c 

2 

0.46 



14 

3.42 

2 

0.46 

Vocational 

Courses 





2 

0.49 

2 

0.46 

Graduation 

1 

0.62 



12 

2.93 

1 

0.23 

Post- 

Graduation 





1 

0.25 



Total 

448 

mi 

439 

100.00 

409 

100.0 

434 

100.0 
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Bducational leiel of the male and feraale children younger to the 
dropout/regular. 


Dropouts Regular 

Education - . .-.. ....... .—- 

Male Percent Peinale Percent Male Percent lemle Percent 
age age age age 


Illiterates^ 

10 

1.88 

49 

9.96 

9 

1,87 

19 

3.86 

I - IV 

198 

37,15 

142 

29,07 

251 

52.18 

285 

45.64 

V - VII 

8 

1,50 

2 

0.41 

60 

12,47 

56 

11,36 

Hot joined 
school as 
yet 

35 

6,67 

32 

6.50 

11 

2.29 

18 

3,65 

Hot appli¬ 
cable 

282 

62,91 

267 

54,27 

160 

31,19 

175 

36,50 

gp_|_ 

633 

100,00 

492 

100.00 

481 

100,00 

493 

100,00 


* Illiterates; Children who have not received any formal 
education and are above 8 years of age, 

lot joined school as yet; Children who ar® of the age group 
5+ to 7+ and where the parents still have an opportunity to 
put them to school, 

Hot applicable; Children who are below 5 years of age, 


###* 




Sex Iropout Percentage Regular Percentage 



261 

80.20 

296 

59.20 


249 

49.80 

204 

40.80 

Total 

500 

100.00 

500 

100.00 

Religion of ]fcopout/Regular 


7 

Religion 

Dropout 

■■iii 

Regular 

Percentage 

Hindu 

405 

81.0 

411 ' 

82,20 

Btlan 

28 

5.60 

19 

3,80 

lUBlil 

67 

13.40 

70 

14,00 

Others 






•total 600 


100.00 


$00 


mmm 


100.00 
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15. CJaete of Dropout/Segular 


CsiS *116 

Dropout 

Percentage 

Eegular 

Percentage 

s c 

331 

66.20 

281 

56.20 

S T 

2 

0.40 

9 

1.80 

Backward Caste 

8 

1.60 

13 

2,60 

Backward Community 

56 

11.20 

102 

20.40 

Backward Tribe 



3 

0.60 

Forward Caste 

8 

1.60 

3 

0,60 

lot applicable 

95 

19,00 

89 

17.80 

Total 

500 

100.00 

600 

100.00 

16. Family Plannings 

Family Planning 

Dropout 

Percentage 

Regular 

Percentage 

lot Btei|flized 

413 

82,60 

378 

76.60 

Steritissed male 

10 

2.00 

4 


Ster/Lized female 

52 

10.40 

67 


Male ster^ized 





forcibly 

2 

0.40 

2 


Female sterilized 





forcibly / 




ij'‘ 

lot applicaSilie 

23 

1.60 

49 





Total 


500 


100.0 


500 







w 

17 6 Aaifttein tl» faraiXyj* 



Wia waijondents are ®t®gori0ed as laiidle# 



house they live ia plus haveltomlls/fujmltttre 

- . *M . « J A at... _ JK, .. iiML i^WillDL 


II in ad<31tion to the above assets they 





IsosE 



1 'i F*'’^ 7 : 'iil 
rf t** 

Ek31 


K'9fW^I 

P.f*pM 

jSSB 

FrebV' 






Amount 


Uropout 


Below Es.lOO/- 4 

fe.lOl - HOO 13 

- 300 17 

fe,301 - 400 12 

Bs.401 * 500 11 

fis.SOl - 1000 58 

KIOOU * 2600 24 

fis*2801 & above 12 

Amount not known 4 

total 155 




Percentage 

Hegular 

Percentage 

31.0 

16? 

33,40 

69.0 

333 

66,60 


500 

100.00 


mj 


Percentage 

Regular 

Percentage 

2.68 

4 

2,40 

8.39 

17 

10.18 

10,97 

8 

4.79 

7.75 

8 

4.79 

7.10 

17 

10.18 

37.42 

53 

31.74 

15.49 

37 

22,16 

7.76 

16 

9.58 

2.58 

7 

4.20 

100.00 

167 

100.00 














(36*20 > 


17S 

(35*90) 


(53.0) 

Estd 21 

(4*ao) 

CriiUoe>l 

list applicable 9 

(1*50) 


298 

(57*60) 

as 

( 5*0 ) 


0 

(1.60) 


Total 


500 SOOl. 

{ 100 * 0 ) ( 100 . 0 ) 


IS* 


liotlior -U)ngu® o& dro/icMt/ragular isturficnt® 



OroirKMttt 

Eagolor 

lOstMuada 

110 

20S 


(aa.o) 

(41*80) 

Tamil 

ISl 

12S 


{30«20) 

(25*80) 

Telitgu 

133 

(26*60) 

7S 

(15.80) 

orOa 

66 

70 

(13*20) 

(14*0) 

Malay alM 

« 

3 * 
(0*60) 

Itejcathi 

m 

6 



(i.ao) 

othere 


(0*80) 


SOO 500 

(100.0) (100*0) 


Total 








ler Medium of instruction 

— -- - . _. . . __ 


Kannada Tamil Telugu Urdu Engliii Malayalam Total 


Kannada 208 1 - - ^ 209 

(99-53) (0.47) 


Tamil 55 71 

(42.64) (55-04) 

Telugu 65 3 9 

(82.27) (3.80) (11.40) 


3 

(2.33) 

2 

(2.54) 


Urdu 1 - 

(1.43) 

Mfllayalam 2 1 

(66.67) (33.33) 

Maratl 5 I 

(83.34) (16.66) 

Others 4 - 

( 100 . 0 ) 


- 69 


(98.57) 


Total 340 77 9 69 5 

(69,0) (15,4) (1.8) (13.8) (l.O) 



- \^%- 


Mothar-tongue and medium of Instruction of drop*out» 


Mother 



Medium of Instruction 



tongue 

Kannada 

Tamil Telugu 

Urdu 

English 

Malayalam 

Total 

Kannada 

106 

3 

m 

m 

1 

• 

no 

Tamil 

(96^37) 

51. 

(2.73) 

138 

m 


(0.90) 

2 


191 

Telugu 

(26.70) 

liOO 

(72.25) 

30 

m 

(1.05) 

2 

1 

133 

^rdu 

(75.18) 

3 


(22.56) 

m 

63 

(1.51) 

m 

(0.75) 

66 

(4,55) 

Malayalain •• 

«• 

m 

(95.46) 

• 

- 

Marati 


m 

# 

m 

m 

M 


Others 


m 

m 

m 

m 

m ' 

« 

Total 

260 

141 

30 

63 

5 

1 

500 


(52.0) 

(23.2) 

(6.0) 

(12.6) (1.0) 

(0,20) 
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2© b* $pmi£$A ag fatten** 


specific cof!^>.iai«t 

Dropout 

Regular 

^tlma 

13 

i 


(a?.66) 

(IS*39) 

Ow8t pain 

Id 

17 

(34rCH5) 

(32.70) 

Back pain 

a 

3 

(4«2&) 

(5*77) 

Bteunatlma 

1 

4 


(2*13) 

(7*70) 

"r.© 

a 

(4.ad) 

(Mr 

T#B 

a 

4 

C4*ad) 

(7*70) 

Paralyslo 

a 

1 


<4 ad) 

u*n\ 

Ci^mral wolmcta 

3 




(17*31) 

jfental disorder 

5 

a 

ao*d4) 


Mabitte 

m 

1. 

/ 

(U93) 

Loi^esy 

1 

(2*13) 

a 

(3*@5) 

Sy® txoablft 


a.Is) 

Total 

47 

sa 


(100*0) 

(100,0) 


^ 1b«! raij tb^ir ^iwcal hw&ltb 

as ^ critical ar ^ ttei» $te rat$ tteir 
b^tb as aver''%tJ® also tte cwplaint# 
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20 d. Specific complaint of mother! 


Specific Complaint 

Dropout 

Percentage 

Regular 

Percentage 

Asthama 

4 

10.0 

3 

6.98 

Chest Pain 

3 

7.60 

9 

20.93 

Back Pain 

4 

10.0 

2 

4.66 

Rhuematism 

1 

2.50 

5 

11.63 

? D 





T B 

2 

6.0 

2 

4.66 

Paralysis 



1 

2.33 

General weakness 

22 

55,0 

19 

44.19 

Mental disorders 

3 

7.50 

1 

2,33 

Dlabitles 





leprosy 

1 

2.50 



^e trouble 



1 

2,33 

Total 

40 

100.00 

43 

10,0.0 

21 lumber of members in the 

familys 



Size of family 

■hropout Percentage Regular* 

Percentage 

(less ihan five ] 
Small 

52 

10.40 

62 

12.43 

flive to Eight) 

^ Medium 

382 

76.40 

349 

69.94 

(iore than eight) 
large 

66 

13.20 

88 

17.64 

Total 

500 

100.00 

499 

100.00 


* One student among the regulars has no parents/guardian/ 
siblings. He is staying in the hostel. 




22 a. Hmaber of adulta in the family! 



Dropouts 

Percentage 

Regular 

Percentage 

o 

1 

3iii 

68,20 

313 

62,73 

3-5 

147 

29.40 

165 

33.07 

6-9 

12 

2.40 

19 

3.81 




2 

0.40 

Total 

600 

100,0 

499 

100,0 


^ One student is an orphan and lives in the hostel. 


28 b, lumber of children in the family! 




Percentage 

Regular# 

Percentage 

0 — 2 

72 

14,40 

130 

26,06 

3-5 

322 

64,40 

283 

56,72 

e - 9 

106 

21,20 

82 

16,44 

10 and above 



4 

0.81 

Total 

500 

lOO.O 

499 

100,0 


* One student 4® an orphan and has no siblings, 
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24# Distance of school from homes 


Ms tan c® 

Dropout 

Percentage 

Og 

Percentage 

Walkahle within 



’ 


5 minutes 

122 

24.40 

92 

18.40 

10 mins. 

215 

43.00 

226 

45.20 

--do— 16 mins. 

84 

16.80 

58 

11.60 

—do— 20 rains. 

41 

8.20 

39 

7,80 

—do— 25 mins. 

17 

3,40 

17 

3.40 

—do— 30 rains. 

9 

1.80 

27 

5.40 

More than 30 mins 

, 12 

2.40 

41 

8,20 


Sotal 


600 


100,0 


500 


100,0 

















Dro’oouts 

1. Duties of dropout at hooie;* 


Duties at home I'requeucy 

Percent¬ 

age 

Looking after younger children 

70 

14* 0 

Cooking 

S 

0.40 

Pilling water 

38 

7.60 

lashing clothes/vessels 

3 

0.60 

Cleaning the house 

1 

o.so 

All house-hold chores except cooking 

57 

11.40 

Looking after younger children 
and filling water 

36 

7.80 

Looking after younger children and 
all H.H,duties except cooking 

78 

15.60 

Pilling water and cleaning the 
house 

5 

1.0 

Cooking and all H,H, dhores 

17 

3.40 

Nothing 

193 

38.60 

Total 

500 

100.0 
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2, Duties outside home®; 


IHities outside home 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Looking after cattle/others 

5 

0.60 

Collection of wood/cow~dung 

31 

6.20 

Shopping 

113 

22.60 

Helping mother/father in the trade 

14 

2.80 

Collection of wood etc and 
shopping 

11 

2.20 

Nothing 

328 

65.60 

Total 

500 

100.00 

Time of duties at home; 

Time of duties 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Morning 

20 

4.0 

Afternoon 

— 


Evening 

3 

0.60 

Whole-day 

99 

19.80 

Unspecified 

110 

22.0 

Morning and Evening 

67 

13.40 

Afternoon and Evening 

3 

0.60 

Morning and Afternoon 

6 

1.0 

Not Applicable 

193 

38.60 

Total 

500 

100.0 





4, Engaged in paid work? 


Engaged in paid work 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Yes 

134 

26.80 

Ho 

366 

73.20 

Total 

500 

100.00 


5* lature of work:- 


Hature of work 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Cooly/Con,worker 

23 

4.60 

Servant maid 

17 

3.40 

Selling rangoli/Veg/flowers/ 
idles, etc 

23 

4.60 

Making incense sticks/peedies 

27 

5,40 

Apprenticeship (Mech,Tailoring, 
all trainees). 

15 

3.0 

Working in trades (Mech, 
tailoring) 

16 

3.20 

Mill labourers 

2 

0.40 

Sweepers 

11 

2.20 

Total 

134 

IBHB 











6. Type of employment (Pull-time^ Part-time, etc). 


IQII^I^IIIIIII^IIIIIIIIII^III^ 

Preguency 

Percentage 

Pull time 

74 

55.23 

Part time 

56 

41.05 

Occassional 

5 

3.72 

Total 


100.00 

7, STature of Employment 
Permanent, etc). 

(Self Employment 

, Temporary, 

Nature of employment 

Preq.uency 

Percentage 

Self employment 

63 

47.02 

Temporary 

60 

44.78 

Permanent 

3 

2.24 

Apprentice 

8 

5.96 

Total 

134 

100.0 
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8. lumber of hours of duties outside the homes- 


lo. of hours 

frequency 

Percentage 

1 “■ 3 hours 

10 

7.47 

4 *» 6 hours 

51 

38.06 

7-9 hours 

42 

31.35 

10 -12 hours 

27 

20.15 

13 hours and aboTe 

4 

2.97 

Total 

134 

100,0 

9. Time of duties of 

dropput j- 


Time of duties 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Morning 

10 

7.47 

Afternoon 

13 

9.71 

Evening 


■Mia* 

Wholeday 

68 

50.75 

lot specified 

12 

8.96 

Morning and Evening 

22 

16.42 

Afternoon and Evening 

5 

3.72 

Morning and Afternoon 

4 

2.97 

Total 

134 

100,0 







4 
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10* distance of working place: 


Distance 

Frequency 

Percentage 

At home 

30 

22-39 

Closehy 

45 

33-59 

Walkable 

34 

25-36 

Unspecified 

22 

16-42 

^ bus 

3 

2-24 

Total 

134 

100.00 


11, Income of the dropout pei^onth 


Income 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Uiousemaids for instance 

'/ 

»Below &.10/- 

21 

15.68 

Es.ll - 25 

35 

26,12 

&.26 - 50 

35 

26.12 

Re.51 - 76 

20 

14.92 

fe.?6 - 100 

8 

5.96 

fe.lOl- 160 

8 

5.96 

&.161- 200 



fe,201 & above 



Sot applicable 

7 

5.24 

Total 

134a 

100,0 










12. Dropouts^income spent oni- 


Money spent on 

Pre fluency 

■mi 

■liliiliiiaS 

Family maintenance 

123 

91.77 

Spent on dropout 

3 

2.24 

Puroiiase of cattle/houae- 
hold articles 






Family maintenance aM’ 
spent on dropout 

1 

0.75 

lot applicable 

1 

5.24 

Total 

134 

100.00 


13. failure of dropout in classs 


Failure 

Fretjuency 

Percentage 

Yes 

21 

4.20 

lo 

479 

95.80 


Total 


500 


100.00 
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14. Standards in which failed;- 


j^QIIIIIIIIIIII^^ 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Piret 

7 

33.34 

Second 

5 

23.81 

Third 

6 

28.57 

Fourth 

3 

14,28 

Total 

21 

100.00 

15. Number of times failed: 



lo.of times failed 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Once 

18 

85.72 

Twice 

3 

14.28 

More than two times 



Total 

21 

100.00 
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16* Eeasons for failure: 


Eeasous for failure 

Frequency 

Percentage 

Ill-health 


•MW 

fork at home 

3 

14,28 

Work outside home 



Poor memory 

6 

28.58 

Irretjular a 1 tendance 

5 

23.81 

Absence of guidance at home 



Teachers inability M teach 



Uneikltable medium of 
instruction 



P68r group influence 

1 

4.76 

Poor memory and irregular 
attendance 

3 

14.28 

Ill-health j poor memory and 
irregular attendance 

2 

9.53 

fork outside home and 
unsuitable medium of 
instruction 

1 

4.76 

Total 

01 

100.00 




Lack of iniiereet 

Work at hoiae 

Work outside home 

Peer group Influence 

Ill-health 

Pear of teacher 

Lack of interest and peer 
group influence 

Lack of interest and fear of 
teacher 

Lack of interest, peer group 
influence and 111 health 


I 


- 14 -^- 

tendancej* 


Prequency 

Percentage 

1 

10.0 

2 

'2Q.0 

1 

10.0 

4 

40.0 

1 

10.0 

1 

10.0 

10 100.0 


100.0 
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18* Whether dropout is physically handicapped! 


iilllllllflHB 


miiii 

les 

9 

1.80 

lo 

491 

98,20 

motal 

500 

100,00 


19* IJature of handicap: 


Nature of handicap 


Percentage 

Poor eye sight 

1 

11,12 

Deaf 

2 

22,22 

Dumb 



lame 

1 

11,12 

Stamm ering 

2 

22.22 

fits 

2 

22.22 

Pace Disfiguration 

1 

11.12 

Total 

9 

100,00 

















Ill-tie© 1th 

34 

2.95 

Work at hoffl® (household duties) 

224 

19.43 V’ 

To supplement family income 

134 

.. li.es 

Poor meoiorys poor in studies 

11 r' 

0.96 

3 . 65 / 

Irregular attendance 

42 

Teacher's inability to teach 

20 

1.74 

Dfnauitable medium of instruction 

27 

2.35 ^ 

Peer group Influence 

39 

3,39 

Inability to pay fees, buy books, 
uniforms, etc 

207 

17.96 

Lack of supcrirision and guidance 
at home 

30 

2.61 

To take core of younger children 
and house in the absence of parents 

184 

15.96 ' 

Change of residence 

20 

1.74 

Pear of losing children 

4 

0.35 

Child*'^refusal to go to school 

48 

4.17 V 

Failure in class 

9 

0.78 

Pear of tencher/llead master 

36 

3.13 

Lack of birth certificate 

7 

0.61 

Distance of school from home 

26 

2.26 

Pear of traffic 

£6 

2.26 

Orerage of child 

S6 

0.52 

Physically handimpptd 

6 

0.52 

Dellnguency 

13 

1.13 

Total 

1153 

100.00 


brp/- 
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Uiefer-lbintion of regular sfeudenta toa? jsnii' 

tmul 




'luallty of ra@al 

Mwter 

Percert 

Rread 1© good 

13® 

62 #39 

Broini Is bad 


m 

1© <jc»d 

35 

16.0® 

n-aods rocsiookir^ 

39 

17.89 


laost of tim tXism 
is 1»52 


e 


3*67 











table 101 

father®® incone Va aufficioncy o£ their children*s midday meals« 


Xncarw of fatter 

Yas 

‘ Percantago 

1111^^1111111 

Q^IQII 

Below SO 

1 

0*57 

1 

2.38 


7 

3*93 

1 

2.38 

101 -150 

22 

12. SO 

5 

11.91 

ISl - 200 

32 

18*19 

m 

19.05 

201 - 250 

37 

21*03 

5 

11.91 


30 

17.05 

9 

21.43 

301 - 350 

10 

5.69 

3 

7.15 

351 « 400 

e 

4.55 

2 

4.77 

401 - 450 

4 

2.28 




3 

1.71 



501 - S50 

1 

0,57 




2 

1.14 



601 - 6S0 










701 6 above 

1 

0.S7 



Wot applicable 

18 

10.23 

8 

19.05 

Total 

176 

|||||||||H 

42 







Total 



















Table 13*™ Pro«*Matrlc @c 

Percentage diotribution of 
gcholarahlp* 




olarsbip 

regular studontis by Pre'-raatric 


Kfunsbar 

Percent 

132 

36*40 

127 

25*40 

191 

38.20 

500 

100.00 


regwlar students by tb® 
rnhip. 

Niffiiber 

Percent 

169 

92 *86 

6 

3.30 

2 

1.10 

5 

2.75 

182 

|||llll||l^^ 






During tlJ# N®Kt Year 
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nature o£ s^ncSing pre-^atric s^oiarship in the light ^ fath^s 
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$at)le 10; Percentage distribation of regular students by size 
of family and,sufficiency of midday meals. 


Size of family 

Yes 

Percentage 

lo 

Percentage 

Small 

IS 

7.39 

3 

7,15 

\ 

Medium 

135 

76,71 

29 

69.06 N 

Large 

S8 

15,91 

10 

23,81 

Total 

176 

100,00 

42 

' 100.00 


j 


Free supply of text books j 

fable Ha') Percentage distribution of regular students by 
free nt supply of text books. 


Free supply of 
Text Books 

Ifo. 

Percentage I’sxBrat 

Yes 

70 

14.00 

lo 

430 

86.00 


fotal 


600 100.00 




NinOaer 


iment 64 

tary 6 


70 
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Katur® of other book® by Government and 

Voluntary 





















Tablgi 27 a 

distribution of rtguler student® by 


Wiether paid money 
for the boobs 

Government 

Percent 

Voluntary 

Percent 

Paid* 

14 

21.88 



i^t paid 

50 

78.13 

6 

100 

'Itotal 

64 


6 


TSbl®» 27 h 

Amount of Itoney paid for the boobs by Government and Voluntary 
agencies 

Amount paid for 
the boob® 

Government 

Percent 

Voluntary 

Percent 

Nothing 

SO 

78.13 

6 

100 

SO N.P* 

14 

21.88 



total 

64 


6 



Kot«* * 50 for saob &5ok (only in on® ndhool) Cm Town 


Ih® heaiSMastor me not aware of thi® nsattor* 111 # student® 
pirenti said tinat they paid SO n«p* per boob to e Itdy teacher* 
va© further verified £r<»n the students* the teacher who 
colltcrtM this Mount was ashed to give reasons for doing so. 

Sn® said ** 'It was for bringing the boob® frt»n ttie D^t* by 
mto» later she said that the mn&y was not cjollected for 
bringing tort boob® Iwt to buy class not 0 *-boobs» worb-boobs etc* 
Again contradicted hermlf saying that the jnoney was 
wllected for a fll® show, flnaily, ©he said that we had no 
right to question either the students or their parents on sucih 
matters# as they are illiterates and bnow nothing of the matter. 







-\'no- 


s 


gflMft 270 1 

The Personntl "fco whom the money waa paid by Goyernment 
and folmtar/ ©igenciee. 


So whom paid 

Govt. 

Percent 

Voluntary 

Percent 

lot applicablt 

50 

78.13 

6 

100 

Soachor 

14 

21.88 



Head ttaater/H.Mra. 




Total 

64 


6 


latH 29 *; 





Caete and th® nmber of 

beniflciarles by Govt. 

and 

Voluntary agencies* 




Caste 

Govt. 

Percent 

Voluntary 

Percent 

Schedule Caste 

46 

71*88 



Schedule Srib® 

1 

1.57 



Backward Cast© 

1 

1.57 



Bacicward Oomifimity IS 

18.75 



Porward Cast® 

2 

3.13 



Minoritl®® 

2 

3.13 

6 

100 

Backward Srib® 





Total 

64 


6 

100 
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gable S8 B s 

Eellgion and the number of beniflciaries by &ovt. and 
Yoluntary aijenciee. 


Religion Govt* Percent Voluntary Percent 

62 96.88 

S 3,13 2 33.34 

4 66.67 

Total 64 6 


Hon*»BOhool problemB i 

Percentage distribution of regular students by Caste/Class 
Cortificate, 


Caste 

Certificate 

lumber 

Percent 

Class 

Certificate 

Percent 

Have’s 

266 

87.00 

25 

12.90 

Have not*® 

40 

13.00 

169 

87.10 

Total 

306 

100.00 

194 

100.00 


Table £9 B t Ion-School problems 

Percentage distribution of respondents who got the SO, 
ST/BC Certificates easily. 


Yes 5c 


Hindu 

Christian 

Muslim 


129 


162 


291 




-)7Z- 


laturt of difficulty in getting the certificate. 



lature of difficulty 

frequency 

Percent 

1 

Jiost wage® 

10 

6 ,18 

£ 

gaT® bribes to Peons/Ikffedar 

16 

9,88 

3 

gaT® bricks to someone else 

6 

3,?1 

4 

spent on btus travel etc. 

8 

4.94 

5 

had to visit a no. of times 

62 

38.28 


i II £ 1 4 

13 

8,03 


1 a: 2 

5 

3.09 


1^4 

8 

4.94 


4^5 

14 

8.63 


1, P, 6 

20 

12.35 


fotal 

162 

100 


Person® wbo did not try for caste certificate witja reason® s 


leaaons frequency Percent 


Ignorance/indifference 

29 

65,91 

Expiry of due date 

11 

25*0 

Deliberate,* i.e. do not w^t to 
identify themselves with the 

4 

9i9 

cast® 

Sotal 

44 

100.0 








Percentage distrlljutlon of regular atudenta by amount 

of fees paid In the school. ^ 



47.80 
37.00 

12.80 

8.20 


0.20 


5i 













Percentage distribution of regular etudents by tjae 
receipt for the amount of fees paid. 


fieceipt for lie fees paid 

Bisyji 


les 

149 

57.09 

lo 

2 

0.77 

Qot Printed Receipt 

1 

0.58 

Signed In Register 

109 

41.76 


— 

100,00 




Percentage distribution of regular students by the 
place of resi-dence. 


lumber 

Percent 

Stays in the hostel 

11 

2.20 

Stays in the house 

489 

97.80 


^otal 


500 


100.00 
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APPJ5IDIX - II(a) 


iQjLOf ^lums falllEifi: In different aivlalons of Bangalore City 
.arrM^ed. atrata^wlse . 

liink* 


Division 


No, of 

Ho. 


Slums 

5 

lo. idandjir'^mpuram 

1 

45 

Palace 

3 

29 

Shanitesrpurain 

1 



32 

Basaveewara tompi^e 


44 

High Grounds 

2 

36 

Jayanagar 

9 

4 

Malleawaram 

2 

60 

lurpliy Town 

4 

8 

Stoesbadripui'am 

5 

26 

Viaweshwarapuram 

6 

38 

Wilson Garden 

19 

34 

lediyur 

4 

Low Mediums 


61 

Ashok lagar 

1 

24 

Aead lagsr 

10 

33 

Basawanagudi 

2 

55 

Bharathinagar 

1 










3 


to* 

Diviaion 


lo.of 




41 

Anjanayaawainy Temple 


63 

Auatia Town 

4 

67 

Broadway 


22 

Kempapura Agrahara 

6 

42 

CuBbonpet 

3 

40 

Dharmaraya Temple 

1 

9 

Maharaja Mills 

4 

23 

Padarayanapura 

9 

12 

Hamachandrapurara 

1 

10 

Sreerampuram 

6 

13 

Subhaelmagar 

2 

6 

Swimming pool 


69 

Tasker Town 

1 

37 

Mavalli 

12 


brp/“ 
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A Study of Utilisation of Educational Facilities by the 
Siam Dwellers of Bangalore City 


A PARENTS’ SCHEDULE 


1 Schedule No_Name of the ... 

2 Name of the drop-out/regular attender. . ... . 

3 Name of the school (from which the respondent dropped out or is 
regularly attending) 

4 Medium of instruction .- 

5 Standard in which studying or from which dropped out 

6 If diopped out, when did he/she drop out (note the number of years) 

7 Name of the fathei/guardian . - 

8 Fathci ’s/guardian’s educational level: 

Illiteiatc, able to read and write, 
primary education, secondary education, 
higher education, technical education, 
professional education 

9 Mother’s educational level: Illiterate, able to read and write, primary 

education, secondaiy education --- •• - ■ 

10 Father’s occupation: unskilled labour, skilled labour, retail business. 

services . ■ .. 

(Note the name of the occupation/nature of work also) 
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11 Mother’s occupation; unskilled labour, skilled labour, services, retail 
business, housewife 

(Note the name of the occupation/nature of work also) 

12 Distance of the slum from father’s place of work„.„. 

13 Distance of the slum from mother’s place of work_ _ _ 

14 Father’s monthly income: Below Rs 100/-, 101 to 150; 151 to 200; 

201 to 250; 25! to 300; 301 to 350, 351 to 400, 401 to 450; 451 to 500; 
above Rs. 501/- 

15 Mother’s monthly income: Below Rs. 100/-; 101 to 150; 151 to 200; 
201 to 250; 251 to 300; 301 to 350; 351 to 400; 401 to 450; 451 to 500; 
above Rs. 500/- 

16 Number of children in the family: 1, 2, 3, 4 , 5 , 6, 7 , 8, 9 

17 Age of children 

(Note whethei there is noimally a gap of 1 yeai, 2 years, 3 years 

--- ) 

18 Educational level of children. 

19 Order of birth of the drop-out/regular child; 

1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th 

20 Has any other child in your family dropped out of school ? 

Yes/No (If Yes, note the numbei) 

21 Sex of the drop-out/regular attender; Male/Female 

22 Religion: H/C/M/J/B/P/. _ 

23 a) Caste : SC/ST/BC/Otheis 

b) Denomination:_ 

24 Acceptance of family welfare programme: 

Sterilised (Male/Female)/Not sterilised 
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25 How much property do you have in terms of money value ? 

(Include in it all your assets such as wet land, dry land, garden, houses 
sites, gold, family furniture and utensils, cash in bank, cash on hand, 
etc.)„ „ 


26 Have you taken loans? If so. specify the amount 


27Tongue • K/Ta/Te/U/M/ 

28 Health of the father : Good/average/bad/critical/ 

29 Health of the mother: Good/average/bad/critical/ 

30 Number of members in the family : 


No. Respondents 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

1 Regulai 

A 


C 

2 Drop-out 

A 


C 

(A-adult, C ""Chi Id) 

Number of earning members in the family ; 

12 3 4 more than four 

Regular 


Drop-oui 


32 Living accommodation' 


No. of rooms: 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Bathing facility . Yes/No; 
Electricity ; Yes/No; 
Street Tap ; Yes/No; 
Common well: Yes/No; 


Latrine: Yes/No 
Tap: Yes/No 
Well: Yes/No 

Street light: Yes/No 
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33 Distance of the school from home: Walkable within 5, 10, 15, 20, 
25, 30 minutes; more than 30 minutes. 

34 Duties of the drop-out at home: Looking after younger children, 
cooking, work assistance to father/mother, nothing 

35 Duties of the drop-out outside the home • Looking after cattle/pigs/ 
poultry/work assistance to father/mother/bringing groceries/nothing. 

36 a) Number of hours of duties of the drop-out at home : 

1 hour, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, more than 8 hours 

b) Time of duties at home: morning, afternoon, evening 

37 [s/was the drop-out engaged in paid woik Yes/No 

38 If Yes, note down the nature of work -- 

39 If paid work, 

a) Is it full time/part time/occasional 

b) Number of hours of duties of the drop-out outside the home : 

1 hour, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, moie than 8 hours 

c) Time of duties outside the home : morningj afternoon, evening 

40 Distance of the slum from place of work _ _ 

41 How much money does the drop-out earn per month when he works 
outside the home ? 

Less than Rs 50/-; 5) to 75, 76 to 100, 101 to 150, 151 to 200, 201 to 250 
more than 250 

42 What do you do with the money earned by the drop-out ? 

Spend on family maintenance, spend on the drop-out, purchase cattle/ 
household articles, save_ 

43 a) Did the drop-out fail m auy class? Yes/No 

If Yes, 

b) Standards m which he failed : I, II, III, IV, V, VI 

c) Note the number of times he failed : 1, 2, 3, 4 
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44 a) Reasons for failure : 

ill-health, work at home, work outside the home, poor memory, lack 
of comprehension-abilities, irregular attendance./ 

b) Reasons for irregularity in attendance ; 

Lack of interest in class-work, work at home, work outside the home, 
peer-group influence, status of the child, unsuitable medium of 
instruction . _ 

45 a) Is the drop-out physically handicapped/normal person ?_ 

b) If he/she is physically handicapped, state the nature of handicap . 
stammering, lame, cannot use hands, poor eye sight, poor hearing 

46 Why did he/she drop-out of school? 
personal/school reason (Note the answer in detail) 


FOR REGULAR CHILDREN 

B CHILDREN’S SCHEDULE 

(Questions in schedule ‘A’ from the first to the twentyseventh 
are common to all respondents) 

I. MID-DAY MEALS SCHEME 

1 Do you get mid-day meals at school? Yes/No 
If Yes, 

2 What do you get as mid-day meal ? 

2/3 slices of bread, uppma. . ... . . 

3 Is the mid-day meal sufficient for you ? Yes/No 

4 When do you get the meal ? 

As soon as I come to school, during the interval, end of the day 
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5 a) Do you consider the present time of serving the mid-day meal 

appropriate? Yes/No 

b) When do you think it should be served ? 

Beginning of school day, interval, end of school da y 

6 a) Have you ever refused to take the food ? Yes/No 

If Yes, 

b) How many times have you refused so far ? 
frequently/once in a way_ . _ . 

7 Do you pay money to get the mid-day meal ? Ycs/No 
If Yes 

8 How much money do you pay ? 

9 To whom do you pay? Head Master/Teacher/Clerk/ 


IL FREE SUPPLY OF TEXT BOOKS 

1 Did you receive text-books from the school ? Yes/No 
If Yes, 

2 How many books did you receive ? 

If Yes, 

3 Did you receive all the books you needed ? Yes/No 
If No 

4 Did you borrow/buy the other books? Yes/No 

5 What time of the year did you receive the books ? 
Beginnmg/Middle/End of the year 

6 Did you pay money for the books? Yes/No 
If Yes, 
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7 How much money did you pay? 

8 To whom did you pay ? Head Master/Teacher/Clerk 


HI PRE-MATRIC SCHOLARSHIP 

1 Did you receive pre-matric scholarship last year ? Yes/No 
If Yes, 

2 How much money did you receive'? 

3 What did you do with the money ? 

a) Bought books 

b) Bought clothes 

c) Gave it to my father/mother 

d) Put in savings bank 

e) Any other 

4 When did you receive the scholarship ? 

Beginning of the yeai /middle of the year/end of the year/ 
duiing the next year/ .. 


IV. MERIT SCHOLARSHIP 

1 Did you receive merit scholarship last year? Yes/No 
If Yes, 

2 How much money did you receive*?- 

3 What did you do with the money? 

a) Bought books 

b) Bought clothes 

c) Gave it to my father/mother 

d) Put in savings bank 

e) Any other 
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4 When did you receive the scholarship 

Beginning of the year/middle of the year/end of the yeai/ 

during the next year/_. .. 

V. ATTENDANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

1 Did you leceive attendance scholaiship last yeai Yes/No 
If Yes 

2 How much money did you receive? „ 

3 What did you do vvith the money 

a) Bought books 

b) Bought clothes 

c) Gave it to my father/mother 

d) Put in savings bank 

e) Any othei 

4 When did you receive the scholarship ? 

Beginning of the year/middle of the year/end of the yeai/ 
during the next year/ 

If No to question No. 1 

5 Why did you not leceive attendance scholaiship'? 

a) Failed m the previous examination 

b) Did not attend the school regularly ^ 

c) Any other (specify) 

Problems in the utilisation of facilities (To parents) 

Non-Schooi Problems 

ro get some of the facilities ,n school you arc requiied to get a 

caste certificate * 
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1 Have you obtained a caste-certificate for your child ? Yes/No 
If Yes, 

2 Did you get the certificate easily? Yes/No 
If No, 

3 What was the nature of the difficulty you faced ? 

a) Lost wages as I had to go about it 

b) Gave bribes for getting the certificate 

(Note down the designation of the officials whom he bribed and 
the amount he gave) 

c) Spend money to move about in getting the certificate 
(Note down the amount spent) 

Problems in School Situations 

1 Did you pay donation to get your child admitted to the school ? Yes/No 
If Yes, 

2 How much money did you pay .. _ „ » 

3 Did you get a receipt for the amountYes/No 
If No, 

4 To whom did you pay the money ? 

a) Teacher 

b) Head Master 

c) Clerk 

cl) _ 

5 Is your child staying with you/in the hostel If staying in hostel 

6 Did you pay money to admit him to the hostel ^ Yes/No 
If Yes, 

7 How much money did you pay ? 

8 Did you get a receipt for the amount ? Yes/No 
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9 To 'whom did you pay the money ? 

a) Warden 

b) Cleik 

c) _ . 

10 In which hostel is he staying ? 

11 Was your child refused admission in any school ? Yes/No 
If Yes 

12 What were the grounds on which he/she was refused admission 

a) Caste-status 

b) Inability to pay donation 

c) __ . . _ 

13 Was your child ill-treated at school any time ? Yes/No 
If Yes 

14 Who ill-treated him? Head Master/Teacher/Others 

15 Why was he ilbtieated ? 

Caste-status/Economic Status/Irregular Attendance/Not doing Home work 


16 What was the nature of ill-treatment ? 

Beating/sendmg out from class/sending out from school/ 

17 What did you do at that time? 

Protested to HM/Protested to Teacher/Kept quiet/ 




adiolarshlp Is awarded to ti'JO girl students 
belonging to scheduled Castes and scheduled Tribes 
studying in standards 1 to VII in primary schools* 

EbIGIBILrrY t«» 

1* only girls are eligiblo for this scbolarablp* 

2* the scljolarship is awarded strictly on the basis 
of attendance put in toy students and only to those 
who have passed the previous annual exaiaination* 

3* AftOT th® grant of scholarships to all scheduled 
Cast® and scheduled Tribe students^ if funds are 
available the same is extended for the students of 
the other wBOlmr sections also. 

JVaoant paid i 

This scliolarshlp is usually given in the form 
uniforms and stationery worth Rb. 40/«*- student 


par anniBa. 








I\I1 sc end ST ©oys and Girls studying in Primary 
*]i¥i Middle echooln are eliqiblo for this incontl 
































Mid-day Meals 


The Care(Cooperative for American Relief 
Everywhere) assisted Midday Meal programme is in 
operation in the state from 1963-64* CARE is an 
American voluntary organisation engaged in relief 
and welfare work all over the world* Providing 
Midday Meals for the needy school children is one 
among the many activities of CARE. The food 
commodities donated by the people of the USA are 
supplied to the primary school children through 
the CARE organisation. The CARE is providing food 
coimuodities like (Dried Skimmed Milk) DSM>SFB 
(soya 'Fortified Balgar Mieat)/ Balahar and Salad 
oil for this feeding proyraranie* Each child under 
the programme is given 80 gms* of food commodities 
and 7 gms- of cil per day* These commodities are 
cooked into 'Uppittu' the state govt*Is meeting the 
other charges like-Transportatidn^ Administrative 
cost# incidental charges#, cook-cum-ayah charges# 
Handling and clearning charges at port level# 
rents to godowns and allowances to AEO*s# Clerks and 
Peons* The Director of Public Instruction is the 
overall authority for running Midday Meal scheme 
in the state* 

During the year 1973—79# 13*27 lakhs of 
children of both pre-school and school going 
children were covered under this scheme* During 
















in all the taluks of Bangalore Rural,Kolar^ 
Turakur# I4andya, l^oore, CSlitradurga, Bellary, 
Dharwar ana Culbarga districts. 

This prograrnwo is intrcKlucod only in 
such ecliools whicl'i are not running CARE foedino 
progrararae and ao for as possible have a large 
nurai^or of honoficiarios, SC & st, and children 
b©loni;i?lQ to ©conoulcally weaker sections of 
the cormaunity. Bach child under this prograiwie 
gets a daily quantum of 40 gras of sweet variety 
and 40 grao of savoury variet i.a, total 80 gras 
per beneficiary per d«y# 

The ingredients used for this extruded 
rGady'"to~<*®Qt food ares (a) Mieat/Maia®, (b) ground 
nut flour# and (c) Bengal grams flour# ^ 

And the nutritional value of extruded 
food is as follows* 

Protein tl5#00 gni® 

pats * 2♦S gms 

Carbohydrates s74«5 gras 

Mineral®,Fibre® 

Moistures, ©tc 


s a.OO gm® 



o£ SxmQt. BreaiQs 0r^or tills 25/OCX3 

benoflciarleo In Bangalcxo city areprovidud with 
nuferltloisa awcet broad# The daily quantum par child 
la 4 plocos of sweat bread ^migliing 120 gras* 

Gqulvaiont to 80 gras of dry weight. This progroramo Is 
ran in Bangalore elty only. The bread was supplied 
by itodcjrn Bakeries until last year. But from this 
yQf'r orwrxdo it has been taken ovex by pilot bakeries <r 
8Ai:b lobbal. 

All those schools \iThich are ecognidod by 
tl'j ',1 Govt, of Kfirnataka are eligible to get this 
bonofit and eriough OM^F. is taken to see that no 
GCbool in benofltted by more than oraa programme. 


Xnforraation about t3ie other schemes are 
collected from tho Departraants of Public 
Instruction and social welfare. 



